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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ix 

‘summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HE Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston has 

just held its forty-ninth annual meeting. It is an 

institution of which Boston is justly proud. Al- 

though it is thoroughly unsectarian in all its ar- 

rangements and aims to create good will among all 
churches, it was founded by Unitarians in order to give 
young men a home where they could have the advantages 
of culture of every kind without the burden of creed. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association will some day see the 
wisdom of following the example of this institution, and 
make in reality (what it now only offers in name) a religious 
home for all young men, irrespective of creed and church. 
The advantages flowing from such an institution are meas- 
ureless. The business men of a city are recruited from the 
ranks of the young men, who, coming from other places to 
seek their fortunes, are helped and influenced by such insti- 
tutions. Young men who are saved from that awful experi- 
ence so lightly described by the phrase “ sowing their wild 
oats” set the example, and fix the standard of the private 
morals and the public influence of the business community. 
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Tue Liberal Congress of Religion is to assemble in 
Boston, in the First Church, April 24-29. The local com- 
mittee consists of about thirty men and women, who are 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Universalist, Unita- 
rian, Jewish, and Independent. The programme, which is 
to be found on another page, contains the names of eminent 
men and women. Contrary to the general opinion in the 
West, New England is, as it has been, the centre of liberal 
thought and unsectarian fellowship. While the traces of old 
controversies remain and the veteran warriors of different 
sects still hear the sound of the trumpet calling them to 
battle, the younger men, and especially the Jay people in all 
churches, are weary of fighting for denominational prece- 
dence and ecclesiastical prestige. But difficulties have been 
found lying in the way of united effort. The great silent 
majority of thoughtful liberals distrust the leaders who 
spring to the front, and .without invitation wave their ban- 
nets. They also distrust movements which seem to have for 
their end the glory of any one denomination. For instance, 
they will not unite in 2 movement in which “church unity” 
and “Episcopacy” are used as identical terms. They will 
not confess themselves to be liberals, if that means that they 
must be labelled Universalist or Unitarian. ‘They decline, 
in short, to be counted as part of any movement which is 
not frank, free, and open, and carried on without regard to 
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the fortunes of any particular organization or set of organ- 
izers. In other words, the time has come in New England 
for a large movement of those who in thoroughgoing loyalty 
to their own churches are glad to meet on the common 
ground of citizenship and brotherhood with all their neigh- 
bors and friends in all the other churches. Wise men and 
women are to speak at the coming Congress; and, although 
we shall be much occupied with our own coming anniver- 
saries, we give hearty welcome and God-speed to the Con- 
gress, in the hope that it may clear the way for the great 
enterprise in fellowship and progress which is now possible. 
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Tue plan, already well advanced, of bringing 1,450 
teachers from the public schools of Cuba to Harvard Col- 
lege for summer instruction, must have great influence in 
determining the future relations of both countries. Mr. 
Frye, the commissioner of education, declares that with 
Gen. Wood he is working most sincerely and heartily to 
prepare the Cubans for self-government. A step of the first 
importance in this direction is the organization of a school 
system independent of the Church and free to all children, 
without respect to rank or color. Thus far the plan has 
succeeded. 3,500 schools are in operation, and 135,000 
pupils have been gathered. The Catholic Church heartily 
supports the system, and agrees to give its religious instruc- 
tion through other agencies. Many of these teachers never 
saw a railroad, have never left their native towns, and are 
coming North to an experience as novel as any that Aladdin’s 
lamp might furnish. In Cambridge they will be lodged in 
dormitories and private houses. The women will eat in the 
great Memorial Hall, and the men in Randall Hall. Excur- 
sions will be made to various points of interest; and every- 
thing, from the time the teachers leave their homes until 
their return, will be at the expense of the United States 
government and the friends of education in the North. 
The president and fellows of Harvard University have 
guaranteed a fund of $70,000, and all students have been 
invited to offer their rooms or to loan furniture for the 
accommodation of the expected guests. The fleet of gov- 
ernment transports will sail on a voyage of discovery more 
romantic than any recorded in history or fable. If high 
thoughts, noble purposes, and the innocence of the voyagers 
could ever induce a benign Providence to direct the winds 
and control the waves, in this case, surely, we might confi- 
dently predict for this fleet sunny skies, smooth seas, and 
favoring winds. 
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MISSIONARIES are of, at least, three kinds. The first class, 
which was formerly much the largest, included men and 
women of moderate ability and limited culture, who were 
moved by a burning desire to save the heathen from ever- 
lasting punishment. The second class, much smaller, was 
made up of men and’ women of larger minds and liberal 
education, but who were, like the others, mainly ruled by 
this awful delusion of an eternal hell and a desire to save 
others from it. The third and smallest class were those of 
warm hearts, high scholarship, and abounding zeal to do 
good, but who were humane enough and wise enough to 
forget their creeds, and to treat the heathen as if they were 
men and women of like passions with themselves, often their 
equals in moral character and in learning, and sometimes 
their superiors. The tendency now is to reduce the number 
of the first class and increase those of the third class in the 
missionary world. The result is that the large problems of 
civilization, education, social progress, and sanitary science, 
are at the front among missionaries the world over. May 
their tribe increase! They are the world’s benefactors, and 
are qualified to advise cabinets, councils, rulers, and warriors. 
They who disapprove of missionaries have commonly met 
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those of the first class, who excite their contempt, or they 
are themselves lacking in the enthusiasm of humanity or even 
deserving of censure for the way in which they fall into the 
ways of heathenish people in foreign lands. 
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Amone the incidental benefits of photography may be 
noted the new passion for the study of animal life. The 
photographer, to succeed in stalking and taking a snap-shot 
at the moose or the mountain sheep, must show even more 
enterprise and cunning than the hunter, who brings them 
down with a rifle at long range. It is to be hoped that we 
may become civilized enough to learn, before it is too late, 
what pleasure may be derived from a full acquaintance with 
the animal world. In a new country there is a wonderful 
and beautiful balance of the forces of life. Man comes, and 
rudely sweeps away what nature has been providing during 
thousands of years. The forest is destroyed, and often 
drought and disease come in when all wild life is driven out. 
Photography gives to the hunter’s zeal a new incentive and 
satisfaction, while it reveals many a new and beautiful secret 
hidden by nature. ; 
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Some time in the dim antiquity of our Civil War, or earlier, 
some happy Americans were dining together; it may have 
been in New York or it may have been in Paris. Taking a 
cheerful view of things, the first speaker closed his remarks 
with the sentiment, “‘Here’s to the United States! bounded 
on the north by British America, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the east by the Atlantic, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean.” “But,” said the second speaker, “this is 
far too limited a view of the subject. Here’s to the United 
States! bounded on the north by the north pole, on the 
south by the south pole, on the east by the rising, and on 
the west by the setting sun.” But here arose the third 
speaker, a very serious gentleman from the Far West. “If 
we are going,” said this truly patriotic American, “to take 
our manifest destiny into account, why restrict ourselves 
within the narrow limits assigned by our fellow-countryman 
who has just sat down? I give you the United States! 
bounded on the north by the Aurora borealis, on the south 
by the precession of the equinoxes, on the east by primeval 
chaos, and on the west by the day of judgment.” 


Unitarianism: English and American. 


The recent meeting of the English National Conference 
at Leicester brings freshly to mind the similarity, with dif- 
ferences, of the history of Unitarianism in Great Britain and 
America. The English meeting was an important one be- 
cause it met, as our last Conference met at Washington, 
while the members of the Unitarian Church were divided by) 
the intense and contradictory convictions of its members 
concerning so-called imperialism and the war that was going 
on. It was also in England important because a more 
definite organization was attempted. All the difficult ques- 
tions (which are very familiar to us) seem to have been 
handled in such a way as to allow the deeper spirit of unity 
to manifest itself. 

The name of the English Conference, however, shows 
that some difficulties which we have never met in America 
lay on the threshold of any attempt at organization. The 
name as adopted is National Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and Other 
Non-subscribing or Kindred Congregations. Our question 
concerning the name only related to Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, “the Other Christian Churches” not 
being in fellowship with the Unitarian, and for the most 
part not desiring to be; while in England all these vari- 
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ously described societies were present and potent in the 
persons and votes of their delegates. There seems to have 
been a rather warm discussion over the name “ Unitarian” 
adopted by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The protest made by Dr. Martineau, and now made by 
others, is not against Unitarianism as a doctrine; for Dr. 
Martineau said : — 

“Tf any one, being a Unitarian, shrinks on fitting occa- 
sions from plainly calling himself so, he is a sneak and a 
coward. If, being of our catholic communion, he calls his 
chapel, or its congregation, Unitarian, he is a traitor to his 
spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to the camp of its perse- 
cutors.” 

The second part of the statement is really a protest against 
all ecclesiastical names and denominations, whether Unitarian 
or not. Dr. Herford and others have led in the organization 
of the Unitarian Association in England to niake it efficient 
as a missionary body. One delegate protested that what 
they really needed was a Free Religious Association. To 


us in America who have been through all these discussions, 


and settled down to the conviction that we can best serve 
the common cause by drawing our little band of workers 
together under a common name, and indicating their common 
diréction by the word “ Unitarian,’ the protest seems un- 
necessary. Our American Free Religious Association would 
certainly shrink from undertaking missionary work. 

There has never been a time in the history of our Amer- 
ican churches when we were more united in thought, in 
feeling, and in purpose than we are now; and most certainly 
there never has been a time when we were all together more 
ready to give our thought and put forth our efforts for the 
advancement of the larger interests of humanity than we 
are now. ‘The wearing of a common badge, by which we 
recognize each other as friends and fellow-workers, gives us 
a sense of confidence, and increases our willingness to 
serve the common cause. We are less fearful of attack, we 
are less in danger of losing our freedom, and take greater 
risks with less apprehension as to the results. 

Another question running along on parallel lines in 
England and America concerns the education of our boys, 
whether they shall be sent to schools where no religious in- 
struction is given, or be sent to schools where all the re- 
ligious instruction is given by churches whose doctrines we 
repudiate. It has come now to the point of decision in the 
founding of our Hackley School in Tarrytown and a similar 
school in England. Under a monarchy and in the republic 
the conditions are so similar, after all, that the discussions in 
one conference might sometimes be transferred to the other 
almost without change, except in date. The word “ Unita- 
rian” as designating our doctrines and our churches is of no 
importance unless it serves the larger interests of the Church 
Universal of which we are only a small part. He who should 
think or say that Unitarianism conserves all that is good in 
ethics, religion, and theology, would be worthy of all the con- 
tempt which Saint Paul was in the habit of expressing for a 
fool. We have received from our fathers great principles, 
noble ideals, and worthy examples. Our success has not 
been in proportion to our inheritance. We have not magni- 


‘fied our office as we might, and as we ought to have done. 


Still, that which is best in the teaching of our leaders, past 
and present, is coming to acceptance throughout the civilized 
world. We cannot claim to have been the sole cause of the 
coming light and liberty in all the churches; but we should 
be traitors if, instead of maintaining our organization and at 
least trying to be worthy of our commission, we should dis- 
band, and leave our unfinished work for others. Dr. Eli Fay 
in his last visit to Boston protested against what he charac- 
terized as a misreading of our commission. He waxed warm 
against those who are willing to say: “ The spirit of the age 
is with us. ‘The stars in their courses are fighting for us,— 
and other churches are doing our work.” 
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The Crisis in the Presbyterian Church. 


The letter of Dr. McGiffert to the presbytery of New 
York, in which he expresses his reasons for withdrawing 
from that body, is worthy of careful reading. He states with 
the utmost frankness his position. He had remained in the 
Church because he desired to “‘ maintain the historic rights 
of scholarship and the historic liberty of Christian thought ” 
within the limits of the Presbyterian Church. Believing 
that he was thus doing good service to the cause of religion, 
he refused to withdraw even at the request of the General 
Assembly. ‘ 

There is something very significant in the reason which 
Dr. McGiffert gives for his determination at this juncture 
to withdraw: “Only by patient study and from discussion 
can truth be reached; and the attempt to determine the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of historical conclusions by their 
conformity or non-conformity to a confessional standard 
tends to obscure truth’s supremacy, and to promote indiffer- 
ence to its claims.” “I claim that the question of first 
importance touching the results I have reached is not, ‘Do 
they accord with the Presbyterian standards?’ but, ‘ Are they 
true?’ In a trial for heresy the inquiry inevitably concerns 
itself chiefly with the former question, and the latter is too 
largely overlooked.” 

Dr. McGiffert here touches the root difficulty of the 
liberal party in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 
They have solemnly pledged themselves to teach the doc- 
trines formulated by the Westminster divines. That means 
that they have waived the right to have their opinions tried, 
in an ecclesiastical court, on their merits. The question of 
the truth or falsehood of their views is, from this stand- 
point, irrelevant. The only question is whether they con- 
form to the confession of faith. 

The liberal Presbyterian minister may protest against the 
methods of his church assemblies, but the plain fact is that 
he is in no position to make his protest effective. The answer 
of the common-sense man is: “If you do not believe and do 
not propose to teach these doctrines, why do you profess to 
do so? If at the time of your ordination you assented to the 
confession in good faith and have now changed your mind, 
should you not now frankly state your changed position?” 

Dr. McGiffert’s statement that the anxiety to conform to a 
formal creed “tends to obscure truth’s supremacy, and to 
promote indifference to its claims,” is confirmed by all re- 
ligious history. We must make our choice. Either we must 
stop thinking or we must be free to accept truth as we find it. 

The great Presbyterian Church in America is on trial. 
The issue is so plainly made that there is no longer possibil- 
ity of evading it. Is there to be room in it for well-equipped 
and open-minded scholars? Or are only those to be made 
at home who are able to trim their thought down to a con- 
ventional standard? It is not a question of heresy-hunting. 
The scholar will not wait to be put out. He will see that a 
Church which refuses to encourage his search for truth is no 
place for him. 

Though the position of the minister of liberal views in the 
Presbyterian Church is pitiful, there is hope for the cause of 
rational religion in the fact that the laymen are free from any 
pledges of conformity. Unlike the Congregationalist Church 
member, he is not expected to give formal assent to the same 
creed which his minister accepts. He is therefore in a posi- 
tion in which, without breaking with the Church, he can work 
for a change in its professed doctrines. 

When Luther saw the need of a thorough reformation in 
the Church, he made his appeal directly to the laity. In the 
present crisis in the Presbyterian Church the same kind of 
appeal should be made. As for the ministers who no longer 
believe the doctrines of seventeenth-century Calvinism, there 
is nothing for them to do but to state their position frankly. 
To do that means to withdraw, voluntarily, as Dr. McGiffert 
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has done from the false position in which they have been 
placed. 

In all the noble history of the Presbyterian Church there 
has been no finer incident than that of May 18, 1843, when 
four hundred and seventy ministers under the lead of Dr. 
Chalmers gave up their churches and their manses rather 
than to forfeit their spiritual independence. If four hundred 
and seventy Presbyterian ministers in America who believe 
in freedom would assert themselves in the same way, they 
could win liberty, not only for themselves, but for multitudes 
of their more timid brethren. 


A Prayer for Soldiers. 


The Primate of Ireland, Archbishop of Armagh, has pub- 
lished a new prayer, specifically for the soldiers in South 
Africa. Lord Roberts has had copies of this prayer distrib- 
uted to all of his troops. Its opening passage is: “ Almighty 
Father! I have sinned against Thee! Oh, wash me in the 
priceless blood of the Lamb of God!” It certainly would 
seem as if the soldiers in South Africa were already having 
enough to do with blood and slaughter without a theological 
fulmination in the same key. It is difficult to imagine just 
what notion the average soldier gets from the savage wish 
to be saved by the death of another. It can certainly not 
be a wholesome or morally saving conception. He may be 
moved to the desire to get rid of his guilt in some way with- 
out clearly comprehending that his prayer implies that God 
will not forgive him unless first some one be slain in his 
guilty stead. So far, then, as he goes it blind, he may be 
benefited; but, so far as he rationally and apprehendingly 
utters the prescribed prayer of the archbishop, he is praying 
purely as he shoots. It may be said that this parallel is a 
good one; that, as peace with the Boers can only be obtained 
by war and bloodshed, so peace with God can be secured 
only by a sacrifice of blood. This is to place God exactly 
on a level with his enemies, and to suggest that the way to 
Paradise and God’s love is to kill his only Son. In reality 
this is the exact doctrine involved, only it is not the whole 
of it. The prayer implies that the suppliant accepts the con- 
ditions, and is desirous of being saved from deserved pun- 
ishment on such terms. By accepting the crucifixion of 
Jesus by others, we are ourselves guilty of his death. No 
other interpretation can be given. If we do not participate 
in the death, we cannot participate in the consequences. It 
is a bungling relic of barbarism, both in conception and in 
spirit. 

Is it not high time that this remnant of savage thought 
and savage hope were relegated into the museum of outlived 
theologies? Does any one really any longer believe in sal- 
vation of his soul by blood? Have we not passed into a 
stage of civilization wherein the thought of purchasing sal- 
vation at the price of the blood: of a beloved friend is un- 
thinkable? Do we not, just in that proportion, learn that 
salvation by the Christ is salvation through and by the 
means of his character, his sympathy, his wisdom, his !ove, 
—even his dying love; the love involved in a voluntary 
death in the path of duty? The blood of Jesus, as it affects 
us, is the blood of one who died rather than fail of bearing 
witness to the truth. It is not something that atones for us 
before God. It is above all not something in which we are 
to bathe or in which God washes out. our guilt. Twist 
about as you will the sentiment expressed in this prayer, it is 
a loathsome relic of a savage age. Guilty we are for all 
our wrong-doing, in spite of the spears and the nails that 
agonized our glorious brother, we cannot plead that we 
should not take the consequences of our guilt because he 
has suffered beforehand in our stead. Every British soldier 
would instantly recognize the abomination of this principle 
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as applied to the sacrifice of a fellow-soldier in his own 
stead. 

Other passages of the prayer are in a wholly different 
key, which makes it all the worse that such a sop to 
Cerberus should seem necessary to the Primate of Ireland. 
The soldier is taught to say: “ Fill me with Thy Holy Spirit, 
that I may lead a new life! Spare me to see again those 
whom I love at home, or fit me for Thy presence in peace. 
Strengthen us to quit ourselves like men! Keep us faithful 
unto death ;. calm in danger; patient in suffering; merciful 
as well as brave; true to our Queen, our country, and our 
colors.” Then follows a sentiment that is really worth of 
being uttered to Heaven: “If it be Thy will, enable us to 
win victory for England; but, above all, grant us the better 
victory over temptation and sin, that we may be more than 
conquerors through Him who loved us, and laid down His 
life for us,— Jesus, our Saviour, the captain of the army of 
God!” 

If the soldiers need ‘a new prayer, it should be a good 
one. It should express the humanity, the hope, the con- 


viction of our own age. We have no occasion any longer. 


to go back to the law processes of medizvalism or to the 
social customs of feudal days, much less have we any 
reason to voice in our prayers the savage sentiments of dead 
theologies. 


Current Copics. 


THE administration of Porto Rico, under the bill providing 
for a tariff and civil government for the island, which was 
passed by Congress last week, and which became law upon 
receiving the President’s signature last Thursday, will begin 
on the first of May. It was announced last Thursday -that 
Hon. Charles H. Allen of Massachusetts, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, had been selected by the President to 
be the first governor of Porto Rico. The House passed the 
bill in the form in which it received it from the Senate. 
Goy. Allen will hasten his departure for Porto Rico, in order 
to deal energetically with the industrial and financial disor- 
ganization that has brought distress upon the island in the 
interval between the fall of the Spanish power in Porto 
Rico and the determination of the status of the island in its 
relations to the United States. It is understood that the 
chief and immediate problems which the new American gov- 
ernor will attempt to solve will be those relating to business 
and finance. He will place himself in touch with Major- 
Gen. Davis, the present military governor of the island, and 
will make a close study of the material and political needs 
of the islanders and the methods of satisfying those needs as 
provided in the law which Congress has just passed for the 
government of the new possession. 
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AN important step in a bitter political contest which has 
attracted wide-spread attention, both in the United States 
and abroad, was taken by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate, when that body last week decided 
unanimously to recommend the adoption by the Senate of 
a resolution declaring that W. A. Clark, the senator-elect 
from Montana, is not entitled to occupy a seat in the Senate 
of the United States. The committee took this action after 
it had heard all the testimony that the opponents of Mr. 
Clark had to bring against him, and after he had employed 
the best counsel available for his own defence. The effort 
to prevent Mr. Clark from taking his seat was undoubtedly 
prompted by a strong political feeling in his own State, where 
a powerful faction had openly declared that Mr. Clark never 
would be senator. But the evidence that was produced at 
the hearings showed plainly that money had been used with 
striking freedom upon the candidate’s behalf by his friends, 
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and that much of it had found its way, through direct and 
indirect channels, into the pockets of members of the legis- 
lature of Montana who were in a position to control the elec- 
tion of a senator by their votes. The committee of the Sen- 
ate were satisfied that, if Mr. Clark did not personally dis- 
burse the money which was spent during his campaign, he 
at least knew that illegitimate methods were employed to 
secure his election, and that therefore he had been guilty of 
political immorality. 
; J 


ApmirRAL Dewey has distinctly given it to be understood 
that he has no intention of withdrawing his candidacy for a 
nomination to the Presidency. The reception which the 
city of Chicago had arranged to give in honor of the ad- 
miral on May 1 will not be given up, in spite of the move- 
ment that was inaugurated to cancel the event in view of the 
political character which Admiral Dewey assumed when he 
announced his candidacy. As a matter of fact, Chicago 


-will extend its hospitality to the hero of Manila with all the 


magnificence and all the enthusiasm that characterized the 
original preparations for the celebration. Observers of the 
attitude of the Democratic leaders upon the Presidential 
aspirations of Admiral Dewey find political significance in 
the circumstance that William J. Bryan, who is virtually sure 
to be nominated for President by the regular Democracy, has 
declared that he will cancel all his other engagements in 
order to be in Chicago to meet Admiral Dewey during the 
latter’s visit to the Western metropolis. Some effort is being 
made to induce the hero of Manila Bay to accept the second 
place upon the regular Democratic ticket. On the other 
hand, it appears to be a reasonably well-authenticated fact 
that the so-called “gold Democracy” is making a strong 
attempt to place the admiral’s name at the head of an inde- 
pendent Presidential ticket. 
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Tue Paris Exposition of 1900 was officially declared open 
by the president of the French Republic last Saturday, under 
extraordinary conditions. The opening exercises were car- 
ried with all the appropriate pomp and circumstances for the 
contrivance of which the French temperament is so admi- 
tably adapted. President Loubet spoke with quiet and im- 
pressive dignity of the mission of France as a power in in- 
dustry and civilization, and touched hopefully upon the ulti- 
mate gain that is assured to the cause of universal brother- 
hood and international peace in Christendom from the fa- 


“mous rescript of the Czar of Russia and the conference of 


the peoples which it brought about. On the whole, France 
opened her end-of-the-century Exposition with conscious 
pride of her achievements as a republic of the arts, and with 
buoyant hopefulness in a bright and prosperous future for 
her people. The splendor of the occasion was somewhat 
marred by the fact that the great majority of the buildings of 
the Exposition are yet uncompleted, and will not be ready for 
occupancy for a month to come, and by the additional fact 
that, with an inconsiderable exception, the grounds of the 
fair are in dire confusion. In spite of these drawbacks, how- 
ever, there is every reason to believe that the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 will be a greater success than any of its magnifi- 
cent predecessors, and that France -will begin the coming 
century well in the forefront among the industrial nations. 


a 


Kine Leopotp recently, on the occasion of his sixty-fifth 
birthday, presented to the Belgian people all of his real 
estate. ‘The announcement of the generosity of the King of 
the Belgians, which was exercised with the view of insuring 
parks and open spaces to the people in the crowded cities, 
was received with all the enthusiasm which it deserved. 
The King of the Belgians, together with the entire govern- 
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mental system of the little kingdom, has been subject to 
bitter criticism for several years past; and his Majesty’s vent- 
ures in African territory have not added to his popularity. 
Still, even the malcontents among the Belgians admit, in 
their less passionate moments, that Belgium is in the main 
well governed,— so well governed, in fact, that it has become 
quite the custom among European students of contem- 
porary history to point to the Gallo-Dutch kingdom as a 
shining example of the industrial and political heights to 
which a small country may attain under the best conditions. 
The share which King Leopold is taking in the government 
of his country is undoubtedly a great and honorable one. It 
will be remembered that during the recent suffrage agitation 
in Belgium — which at times almost attained to the violence 
and approached the magnitude of a revolution— it was the 
calm and judicious counsel of the king that saved the coun- 
try from a 1eign of violence. The common people especially 
looked to the king for sympathy during the bitter contest, 
and the king wisely used his influence to urge Parliament to 
accept more liberal laws to govern the franchise. 


& 


Tue British commander-in-chief in South Africa is still in 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, collect- 
ing horses and organizing his forces for a general movement 
which is designed to result in the capture or dispersal of the 
venturesome Boer commandoes that are flitting about the 
headquarters of the British military power in South Africa, 
raiding, burning, and generally terrorizing those of the 
burghers of the Orange Free State who took the oath of 
fealty to Great Britain after the fall of Commandant Cronje 
and the taking of the capital of the Free State by Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts. The British force has been rendered al- 
most ineffective for the purposes of coping with the roving dee 
tachments of the Boers, owing to the scarcity of horses and 
the difficulty of procuring remounts for the cavalry and the 
mounted infantry. The deficiency is now being supplied as 
fast as money and ships can do it, and it is expected that 
Lord Roberts will probably resume his march northward at 
an early date in pursuance of his plans for the final opera- 
tions of the war. The delay in the campaign has occa- 
sioned some dismay in London, where at least one eminent 
military authority declared quite recently that, in his opinion, 
Great Britain had only about half as many troops in South 
Africa as were necessary to conquer the Boers, and that, if 
Lord Roberts is to march into Pretoria, he cannot do it with 
less than 300,000 troops. Lord Roberts, however, appears 
to be sure of being able to carry out his military plans in the 
near future, when once the great need of horses has been 
supplied. 

as 


So far as actual results upon the field are concerned, the 
past three weeks have been barren ones in South Africa. 
The Boers have been pressing hard upon the garrison of | 
about 1,500 colonial troops who were shut up in Wepener 
by the commandoes. There have been repeated rumors from 
Pretoria of the hard straits to which Wepener had been re- 
duced, and its fall was prematurely announced from Boer 
sources last week. There has, no doubt, been heavy fight- 
ing about Wepener for the past fortnight; but the British 
garrison has held its ground, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Boers will be able to reduce the town unless 
the siege is indefinitely protracted and the garrison is very 
much weakened by privations and by disease. ‘The fate of 
Mafeking seems to be much more in doubt than is that of 
Wepener. The beleaguered city, which is being defended by 
Col. Baden-Powell, has been without satisfactory communi- 
cation with the outside world since the war began. Soldiers 
and inhabitants have conducted its defence under increas- 
ingly difficult conditions. Hunger and disease have entered 
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the city, the one marching upon the heels of the other; but 
Col. Baden-Powell and his brave military and civil com- 
panions show every disposition to keep the Boers at bay until 
the development of the British plan of campaign shall enable 
Lord Roberts to raise the siege. The fact that this has not 
been done before is agitating England profoundly, although 
no British observer of the situation entertains for a moment 
the probability of the fall of Mafeking into the hands of the 
Boer army that is thundering at its gate. 


Brevities. 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of London, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Pritchard, are now on the Ivernia, coming to take part in 
our anniversary exercises in May. 


Not only is the freedom of Harvard University to be given 
to the one thousand or more Cuban teachers who are coming 
North this summer, but President Eliot has also offered his 
house to be used by them. 


When one reads the programmes of the congresses, confer- 
ences, anniversaries, summer schools, grove meetings, and 
the like, he is tempted to say, “Oh that I had the wings of 
a dove, then would I fly away and be at rest.” 


Nearly every week we see in our contemporaries some 
reference to the “dead-line” in the ministry. This talk 
about the dead-line creates it. The most effective preachers 
in all churches, as a rule, are men past fifty years of age. 


Bishop Lawrence is reported as saying in a sermon on 
conservatism, “The man who holds his own faith so dear 
that he cannot discuss it with a man of another faith is in 
danger of finding himself on the same plane with those law- 
yers of Jerusalem.” 


“ The hoary head is a crown of glory if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.” So runs the ancient proverb. Two 
hundred men of the Unitarian Club in Boston who listened 
with delight to the wit, the wisdom, and the genial optimism 
of Robert Collyer would say “ Amen” to the proverb. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes held a pew in the gallery of King’s 
Chapel. When the choir sang, he turned and looked steadily 
at them. When the minister claimed his attention, he looked 


steadily at him. His demeanor never suggested the question . 


whether he might not seek the church as a good place to 
make plans and enjoy his own meditations. 


Let our readers who are interested in the coming anniver- 
saries of the American Unitarian Association and other allied 
societies read the programme on page 442 of the Christian 
Register this week. It is printed at this early date to call to 
it the attention of the churches, in order that delegates may 
be appointed who will be sufficiently interested to attend the 
meetings. 


The 2oth inst. will be the seventy-ninth birthday of the 
Christian Register. ‘They who say that the word Register 
has no meaning forget that there are many families in 
which our paper has been taken by three generations, and 
that it is loved and valued not only for its own sake, but for 
the many sacred associations with the memories of the noble 
men and women who achieved for us the liberty which we 
now enjoy. 


The commencement exercises of the Tuskegee and Normal 
Industrial Institute are to be held May 27 to May 31. Persons 
going South for the purpose of observing the eclipse of the 
sun and who would be glad to visit Tuskegee are urged to 
do so. The school will be glad to care for any number of 
those who desire to be present at its commencement exer- 
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cises. Tuskegee is in the line of the eclipse, May 28, and 
has been recommended as an advantageous point for obser- 
vation. 


The secretary of the Western Conference, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, makes an appeal in our columns this week for 
the money to pay the deficits necessarily incurred in the ad- 
ministration of the conference. Our Western churches are few, 
scattered over a vast extent of territory, and are doing their 
work manfully in spite of many great difficulties. They have 
been hindered and weakened in their work in many ways; 
but they were never so united, so intent upon the main ob- 
ject for which they exist, nor so thoroughly devoted to the 
higher interests of the spiritual life as they are now. The 
removal of the debt would lift a burden and make new activi- 
ties immediately possible. We hope the appeal will be 
successful, 


Letters to the Editor. 


Letters from Dr. Martineau. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Will any who have letters from the late Dr. Martineau 
kindly forward them to me, at Concord, Mass.? They are 
needed for the construction of a biography, and so may be 
retained for some time. They will, however, be faithfully 
returned to those who loan them. In this request I am act- 
ing for his family and at their desire. 

A. W. Jackson. 


A Cabinet Organ Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
I know an individual who generously offers a cabinet 


organ, in good condition, as a gift to any Sunday-school 


where such an instrument will be of real use. In order to 
make sure that this valuable help in Sunday-school exercises 
goes to the most deserving school, I make announcement of 
this proposed gift through the Register. I shall be happy to 
receive any communication relating to the matter at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. Epwarp A, Horton. 


“The Circuit System.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I should like to speak a word in commendation of Mr. 
Stone’s suggestion, recently quoted by Secretary Eliot, of a 
“two years’ circuit system ” for those smaller churches which 
receive aid from the American Unitarian Association. Unless 
some plan can be devised by which our weaker churches 
can receive the uninterrupted services of competent minis- 
ters, I see no future for them. The small salaries which 
such churches pay, and the uncertainty of the minister’s 
tenure of office, make it almost impossible — at least in the 
North-west — to find ministers for them. But, if a circuit 
could be arranged, then a minister could be assured of 
having a position as long as he did reasonably good work; 
and he could also be promised quick promotion if his work 
proved above the average. Under such a system more and 
better men could afford to run the risk of settling in the 
smaller and weaker Western churches. Moreover, if the 
time now wasted in gradually forcing one minister to resign 
and then leisurely candidating for another could be devoted 
to continuous and constructive church work, the financial 
condition of our churches would improve. Especially would 
this be the case if the ministers in the circuit were not left 
free to experiment rashly with the different churches, but 
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were put under the direction of some experienced worker 
who should frequently visit and advise with them. Since 
such a system would only be applied to churches asking aid 
of the American Unitarian Association or to other small 
churches which might desire to enter a circuit, the liberties 
of our churches would in no way be interfered with. Any 
church, by regaining financial health and becoming self-sup- 
porting, would no longer be required to accept one of the 
circuit ministers or to follow the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation prescription, but could manage its own affairs to suit 
itself. That some improved method of training our new 
churches and nursing back to health our old enfeebled 
churches is needed is well known to every one who has a 
first-hand acquaintance with our Western work; and I hope 
the plan proposed by Mr. Stone, which has worked so. well 
in the Methodist Church, may be soon tried somewhere in 
the Western field. Rozert S, Lorine. 
St. CLoup, MINN, 


A Suggestion for Parish Entertainments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As in many of our parishes little entertainments are often 

arranged for charities connected with them, the following 

_ suggestion by one who has had experience in such matters 
does not seem out of place in the Christian Register. 

Looking over the Pleasantries in my number for March 
29, it suddenly occurred to me that a half-evening’s enter- 
tainment might be gotten up for parish charities, which 
would be original, and at the same time most amusingly 
appropriate for a Unitarian audience. 

I once filled up a portion of an evening by giving a series 
of little scenes which resembled acted ‘ad/eaux, and which 
were more effective than the usual silent and motionless 
ones. Now why should not a series of such little scenes 
be acted under the title Christian Register ‘‘ Pleasantries ” ? 

I believe any number of subjects could be found in a pile 
of our Registers ; for in the number referred to of March 29 
I found four which seemed to me suited to the purpose,— 
namely, the first, third, fifth, and sixth. Then I glanced 
over the same column in the preceding number of March 22, 
and found three; namely, the first, sixth, and ninth. 

I believe, if some bright young people would follow out 
this suggestion, acting well, and giving the dialogue with 
perfect distinctness, such an entertainment might have a 
very decided success in many of our parishes. 

ALICE P. CarTER. 


A Reading-room vs. the Saloon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The author of this communication has recently been 
brought in contact with the work of Rev. A. H. Norman, 
who is now settled over two Norwegian Unitarian societies 
at Minneapolis and. Hanska, Minn., giving Minneapolis 
seven months of his time and Hanska the remaining five 
months. The Nora Free Christian Church of Hanska is a 
most interesting one. Organized by Kristofer Janson, it has 
been from the beginning an enthusiastic company of Nor- 
wegians, many of them farmers and some laborers. During 
the summer months Mr. Norman preaches here to large 
congregations. The steady growth of the town incidental to 
the coming of a railroad will make it necessary, in the near 
future, to continue services all the year around. 

In this place Mr. Norman has been an apostle, not only of 
liberal religion, but also of social reform. A few months ago 
he promised to the young people of the village a free read- 
ing-room on condition that the saloons be kept out of the 
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village. In the election recently held the vote was against 
the saloons by a large majority, and now Mr. Norman pro- 
poses to fulfil his promise. At the beginning he donates a 
library of three hundred volumes, and offers also to rebind 
any volumes that may be presented, whose condition de- 
mands it. Contributions for this reading-room are solicited. 
The leading periodicals are especially desired. A copy of 
the ew World would be appreciated. 

The influence of the Norwegian civilization in the North- 
west is steadily increasing. This enterprise of Mr. Norman 
offers a splendid opportunity to assist in bringing, these 
progressive and enterprising people into contact with recent 
thought and with American civilization. It should meet with 
a hearty response. Contributions of books and periodicals 
should be sent to Rev. A. H. Norman, Hanska, Brown 
County, Minn. Boxes of books should be shipped by freight. 

F. C. SouTHworTH. 


Magazines Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Some three years ago I made appeal through the Register 
for donations of old magazines and illustrated newspapers 
for distribution to the inmates of the prisons and alms 
house of this county. The response was prompt, and so 
liberal that the supply is only now exhausted. Would that 
the kind donors could see the real mercy they have extended, 
and how greatly it is appreciated by the recipients! Indeed, 
it is ministering to a mind diseased. May I not beg you to 
ask a renewal of my supply? 

The usual and best type of religious papers I do not 
recommend. They are on too high a plane for those in- 
tended to be influenced. Magazines and illustrated papers 
are the best. Dates are of little consequence. I greatly re- 
gret that my finances compel me to ask prepayment of 
charges. If shipped by freight, these are very small. 

T. W. Patton. 

ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Hymn Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I had not the slightest intention of criticising in my recent 
letter to you any of the existing hymn-books, either those 
used in our Sunday-schools or those compiled for our congre- 
gations; nor did I mean to imply that any new one was 
needed, except one for use in social singing. My point was 
that, to supply all our needs, we should have the three grades 
of books, and that they should be arranged so as to lead 
from the lower to the higher on a careful and comprehensive 
plan. At present any one who takes a notion gets up a 
book according to his own idea of what it should be. It 
may be a very good book, but it has no such reference to a 
well-digested scheme of education as have the carefully 
graded books used in our public schools. Perhaps my sug- 
gestion is impracticable in such a go-as-you-please body as 
ours; but it is, I trust, worth considering as an ideal, 

As to our present Sunday-school book, it is easy to criti- 
cise; but I think that any one who realizes the very great 
diversity of tastes in our fellowship will be slow to _do so, 
and still slower to attempt to replace it. It was compiled 
with great care, is sold at a wonderfully small price, consider- 
ing the excellent form in which it was put; and the very large 
number of copies sold is the best witness to the general 
appreciation in which it is held. 

I am sure the Register would welcome any suggestions on 
this subject from those who have given it much thought, and 
that they would form a valuable symposium for future 
consideration. W. H. Lyon. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Awakening. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


I heard the first faint flutings of the spring 
Thrilling along the air; 

And the old world, enraptured, listening, 
Lies smiling everywhere. 


I saw her misty veil of tender green 
Float in the yellow light, 

And myriad blooms of freshest hue and sheen 
Make all the brown earth bright. 


I smelt the fragrance of her dewy sighs, 
Her odorous, warm breath ; 
And poignant memories of old arise, 
And thoughts of love and death. 


O heavenly visitant, mysterious, sweet, 
Flitting ’mid smiles and tears, 

We lay our foreheads ’neath thy shining feet, 
Thou hope of all the years. 


Pére Hyacinthe and Dr. Max Nordau. 


The interest excited by the publication of Pere Hyacinthe’s 
confession of faith in the Register last week justifies the 
publication this week of a correspondence between him and 
Dr. Max Nordau. [Eprror.] 


Dear ana brave Champion of Israel —It is because I 
believe profoundly in the future of the Jewish people that 
I constantly think of their trials and even more of their 
duties; and it is because you are one of their most intelli- 
gent, courageous, and influential representatives in the crisis 
through which this exceptional people is now passing, that 
I venture to address myself to you. 

In the abominable anti-Semitic campaign which at this 
time is the shame of France and of all Europe the responsi- 
bility for the blood of Jesus, shed more than nineteen 
centuries ago, has been made to weigh heavily on the Jews 
of our generation. They have been made conjointly liable 
for the sentence of death forced from the weakness of the 
Roman government by the hatred of a clerical faction; and 
they have not wished to see that, except for a populace 
stirred up for the benefit of Barabbas, the great part of the 
nation remained ignorant of such a monstrous iniquity or 
even hostile to it. 

The anti-Semites have pretended to punish the iniquity, 
but they have simply repeated it. In Alfred Dreyfus they 
have personified his race, so long and so cruelly persecuted, 
this race that Isaiah saw in the likeness of the Messiah, as 
a man “despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief”; and they inflicted on him a 
punishment more terrible than death. Buried alive, the 
righteous man left the tomb after five years as if by a 
miracle; and he is to-day an object of admiration, I might 
almost say of veneration, for the whole world. 

But official France,— there is another France, thank God, 
— official France, which twice condemned him contrary to 
all justice and all evidence, obstinately refuses to reinstate 
him in reinstating herself. Official Judaism has not acted 
otherwise in regard to Christ. Let Israel now give to France 
a good example to atone for the bad one. Before the moral 
consciousness of the human race, Alfred Dreyfus has no 
need of legal reinstatement, and still less Jesus of Nazareth. 
But it is the duty of two great peoples, yours and ours, to 
annul the sentences rendered in their names. 

You understand that it is not a question of pronouncing 
dogmatically concerning the mission and the person of 
Jesus Christ. Jews are no more able to agree on this point 
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to-day than are Christians. It is only a question of repair- 
ing the wrong done by Caiaphas and Pilate. 

Beloved and brave leader of Israel, do you not think, as I 
do, that the hour has come to complete the great revision of 
that trial at Jerusalem and to reinstate in the heart of his 
people the great Jew, Jesus? Then anti-Semitism will come 
to an end, and God will bless Israel. 

HYACINTHE LOySsON. 


To M. Hyacinrue Loyson (Pere Hyacinthe) : 

Beloved and venerated Father,— Your impassioned letter 
does not disturb me in any way. I can answer only for 
myself, having no authority to answer for the Jews, my 
brothers; but I answer in all frankness, and without the 
slightest hesitation. 

I shall not discuss the question as to whether Jesus is 
a historic figure or a legendary synthesis of many real per- 
sons, or even simply a mythical incarnation of the thought 
and sentiment of the epoch in which tradition places his ex- 
istence. 
the accounts in the Synoptic Gospels is a figure typically, 
ideally Jewish. He observes the law. He teaches the 
morality of Hillel: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” He has 
the constant preoccupation in things eternal. He feels him- 
self in spiritual communion with God. He has the scorn 
for what is mortal in himself and for all the ephemeral 
chances of earthly life. Such traits characterize the best 
Jews of the time of the Roman conquest, and especially the 
Essenes, whose religious life was so intense. The language 
of Jesus, like his origin and his moral physiognomy, is abso- 
lutely Jewish. For each one of his parables we can cite one 
or more parallel passages in the Talmud. His prayer, the 
most beautiful that a believer has ever formulated, is.a ré- 
sumé of Jewish ideas concerning the relations between man 
and his Creator. The Sermon on the Mount is the quintes- 
sence of rabbinical ethics, and it is enriched with images 
and comparisons familiar to the rabbis. Jesus is soul of our 
soul, as he is flesh of our flesh. Who, then, could dream of 
separating him from the people of Israel? Saint Peter will 
always remain the only Jew who said of the descendant of 
David, ‘1 know not this man.” 

If the Jews up to this time have not publicly rendered 
homage to the sublime moral beauty of the figure of Jesus, 
it is because they have always been persecuted, tortured, and 
put to death in his name. The Jews have judged the Master 
from the disciples, which was a wrong truly, but one par- 
donable in the victims of the implacable and cruel hatred 
of self-styled Christians. Each time that a Jew has gone 
back to the sources, and has contemplated Christ alone, 
without his pretended followers, he has cried with emotion 
and admiration: Leaving the Messianic mission aside, this 
man is ours! He honors our race: and we claim him, as we 


also claim the Synoptic Gospels, flowers of Jewish literature, ° 


and nothing if not Jewish. 

The revision of his trial? But that was accomplished long 
ago. The wisest experts in Jewish criminal law and proced- 
ure have proved irrefutably that the trial of Jesus, as it has 
been presented by tradition, could never have taken place, 
at least not before a Jewish tribunal. If Jesus was con- 


demned to death, it was solely by the Roman judges; and no - 


Jew, faithful to the law of his nation, could have taken the 
least part in it. 

Before a Jewish tribunal a holy man, professing the doc- 
trines of the Essenes, or Ebionites, even freeing himself from 
the law of the Sabbath, even exalting the spirit and denounc- 
ing the Jetter, even proclaiming himself the Promised, the 
Anointed One of the Lord, would never have been con- 
demned to death on the cross, which was not a form of 
execution permitted by Jewish law; and he could never have 
been executed on Friday, the day before the passover, since 
the law absolutely forbade all executions on such a day. If 


v 


In any case, he of whom we have a glimpse through 
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the Jews had condemned Jesus under the conditions in 
which the trial proceeded according to tradition, they would 
have committed a series of crimes, each one of which would 
have exposed the offender, according to the Jewish law, to 
the most severe penalties. Thus it is certain that the entire 
history of the trial of Jesus can be only the revenge taken by 
those who wished to punish the Jews for not having recog- 
nized the divine mission of Christ. 

Now, dear and venerated Father, allow me to add ‘that, 
according to my conviction, you are making a mistake if you 
believe the anti-Semites hate and persecute us for religious 
reasons. These reasons may formerly have been very 
powerful. In our day they have little to do with the matter. 
The motives of modern anti-Semites are quite different. It 
would be tedious to enumerate them. It would be in vain 
for us to be baptized even to the last man. They would not 
cease to follow us with their hatred so long as they could 
distinguish us from other Europeans. 

So I recapitulate: we claim as our own Jesus, his doctrine 
of morality, his conception of life, and the Gospels with the 
exception of the book of John. | 

We have no need to revise his trial, since Jesus could 
never have been condemned and crucified according to 
Jewish law. 

We should be acting unnecessarily to make public repara- 
tion after nineteen centuries for a crime which our forefathers 
could never have committed and for which we should cer- 
tainly not be responsible even if they had committed it, nor 
would that change in the slightest degree the disposition of 
mind of the anti-Semites. 

Believe, dear and venerated Father, in the most respectful 
sentiments of your devoted Max Norpbau. 


COMMENTS BY PERE HYACINTHE. 


I have no wish to enter into a discussion with my honored 
correspondent. I can accept neither the doubts which he 
seems to raise concerning the historic person of Jesus nor 
the assertions which he makes concerning his death, the re- 
sponsibility for which he lays entirely on the Romans. 
Doubtless, as I myself observe in my letter to Dr. Max 
Nordau, the larger part of the Jewish nation outside of the 
crazed populace before the Pretorium was unwitting or even 
hostile to such a monstrous iniquity. But the iniquity was 
nevertheless committed by the official. representatives of 
Israel; that is, by the high priest and the Sanhedrim. Jesus 
was put to death by the Roman magistrate, but Pilate merely 
executed the sentence of Caiphas. 

That is why I still think that the hour has come for the 
Israel of to-day to repair the error of the Israel of that time. 
A convocation of the Sanhedrim is being arranged to meet at 
Paris during the Universal Exposition. Let the first act of 
this high assembly be the revision of the trial at Jerusalem 
and the official reinstatement of the great Jew, Jesus, to 
the bosom of his people, from whom he has been officially 
thrust out. 

In the fine letter which you have just read, M. Max Nor- 
dau declares that this reinstatement is no longer necessary, 
and that in our days enlightened and impartial Jews claim 
Jesus as “soul of their soul and flesh of their flesh” at the 
same time that they see in the Synoptic Gospels “ the flower 
of their literature.” .I do not hesitate to say that such a 
declaration from such a pen is an event, and the organs of 
French Judaism have been ill-inspired in keeping silence 
concerning it. ‘If these shall hold their peace, the stones 
will cry out” (Luke xix. 40). 

It was in the temple of Jerusalem, reconstructed by Omar 
and now one of the most beautiful mosques of the Orient, 
that I heard the grandest religious word which has been 
spoken in our century. It came not from a pope nor a Cath- 
olic theologian nor a Protestant exegetist nor a Jewish rabbi 
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nor a rationalistic philosopher, but from a Mussulman sheik. 
The sheik was showing us in the rock the legendary foot- 
print of Christ which his co-religionists venerated. The 
Ottoman soldier who accompanied us, and who was a Chris- 
tian, fell prostrate on the sacred imprint to kiss it; and the 
sheik, lifting his head with dignity and shaking his venerable 
beard, said: “Jesus good prophet, very good prophet. 
Moses, Jesus, Mahomet, all three prophets; but God alone is 
God.” 

The Arab was right; and it was the formula of a united 
and reconciled monotheism which he proclaimed without 
knowing it in the Holy City, where undoubtedly a future more 
or less near shall see a Christianity, better taught and, above 
all, better “ved, united with the two great religions which 
preceded and followed it, and which worship with it the one 
personal living God. Only one word is lacking to make this 
formula complete,— ‘‘ The prophet of Nazareth is the Son of 
God”; but this word cannot yet be said by the Mussulmans 
any more than by the Jews, and this is principally due to our 
superstitions. Let us not, then, be like those false teachers 
whom Jesus reproached bitterly and justly, since, having the 
key of knowledge, they entered not in themselves, and them 
that were entering in they hindered. (Luke xi. 52.) 


The Spiritual Supremacy. 


BY BENJAMIN: FAY MILLS. 


As I have intimated, I regard the utterance of the spiritual 
message concerning the divinity of man as the greatest work 
of the Church. Herein I magnify my office; and whereas 
outside of the pulpit I consider myself free to express my 
opinions on any subject and on any occasion, on any topic, 
in the pulpit I shall never be controversial, but will en- 
deavor to utter helpful and inspiring messages of faith, hope, 
and love to help people to realize themselves. Here you 
may always anticipate courtesy and charity and a hopeful 
and tender atmosphere. Let it be understood that I ask no 
man’s indorsement of my opinions, and that I respect the 
honest convictions of all. 

We will also make use of other spiritual teachers to 
enlarge our knowledge and strengthen our character. 

There is no limit to what we may do’ for ourselves, our 
rapidly developing city, our matchless State, our glorious 
country, and as far as our influence can reach. We do not 
boast as those who put off their armor, but we do expect 
great things, and we mean to attempt great things; and we 
invite to our working fellowship all those who, while not 
necessarily agreeing with others of us in opinion, do sympa- 
thize with our spirit and our general plans, and who will 
abide with us in charity and consecration to humanity. 
Our doors will swing wide to all sorts and conditions of 
men. The strong man shall be welcome, and we will help 
him to invest his strength to bring forth an hundred-fold. 
The weak shall be just as welcome, and we will assist them 
to become strong. The pure in heart who see God will 
come and help us to learn the lessons of spiritual perception 
and power. The incomplete and erring may here find such 
tender compassion and faith that hope and noble ambition 
shall spring up within their souls. Here the rich and 
poor may meet together in the brotherhood of humanity. 
My sister, with the burdens of wealth and fashion, here you 
may be greater than a queen, and forget your wearisome 
burdens in the consciousness of a divine womanhood. My 
brother, against whom the conflict has been sore and who 
has been almost overcome in the battle of life, stricken with 
poverty and pain, here your presence is as desirable as that 
of a king; and we will help you to realize your manhood 
and triumph in its consciousness. No man so high that-he 
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will be honored for more than manhood, no one so low but 
that he will be honored for that. 

Freedom, knowledge, wisdom, purity, strength, power, 
joy, progress, sympathy, charity, service, unity, love,— 
these are our ideals. In their name do we set up our 
banners ; for them we will fight the battles of peace; through 
them we will go from victory to victory. 

I appeal to men whose faces are turned somewhat toward 
the front not to wait longer before they begin to be true to 
our glorious gospel, but to act on what they know now, with 
courage and confidence, and, joining hands with every one 
who believes in the great eternal, developing, progressing, 
free Spirit of God, affirming the only thing that is worth 
affirming, proceed to establish, in the words of Theodore 
Parker : — 


“The coming church,— the church universal,— 
Whose temple shall be all space ; 
Whose shrine shall be the heart; 
Whose creed shall be all truth; 
Whose ritual shall be works of love and usefulness ; 
Whose profession of faith shall be divine life ; 
Whose constant aspiration shall be to be perfect as God.” 


From Inaugural Address at Oakland, Cal. 


The Resurrection of Jesus, 


BY STOPFORD BROOKE. 


The witnesses cited last week in our pages of thoughts on 
immortality were all of the number of those who, being dead, 
yet speak. We had added to them the words of Dr. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, a living witness, who offers an explanation 
of the resurrection of Jesus which is in accord with the 
belief of many Unitarians, and of Christians in more ortho- 
dox churches. But, to make room for the communication 
from Pére Hyacinthe, we held it over until this week. There 
is noyreason why meditations on the future life should be 
confined to an Easter number. We shall offer other articles 
on the same subject from time to time. [EpiTor.] 


It is incredible, if Jesus be a man derived from God, that 
God has annihilated him. He must be, if there be a Father 
at all, alive now in the world beyond; and, if he be alive, you 
may be sure that he is the same as he was on earth, loving, 
thinking, doing, and willing the same things as he did of old. 
Will he be forgetful there of the humanity he loved so much? 
Will he in the new world forget the old? Would you, if you 
died, cease to remember and to loye your race? If you would 
not, could Ze, whose heart beat responsive to all the sorrows 
and joys of Man?... 

What explanation, then, may be given which will include 
the one fact which survives criticism,— namely, the vision of 
the apostle,— and which will not demand a miracle,— that is, 
will not be contradicted by science,—and which will agree 
with all that is said of the resurrection in the Epistles of 
Saint Paul, in whose writings there is not one single trace of 
any belief in or any knowledge of a reanimation of the dead 
body of Jesus? 

Well, this is my explanation. Jesus, having passed into 
the other world, and being filled with ardent desire to con- 
vince his disciples that he was alive, and having the power 
from God to impress his thought on their thought, his very 
being on their being,—in the same manner, invisible, in- 
audible, as God had communicated himself to man from the 
beginning, in accordance with the order of the spiritual uni- 
verse,— did flash his living soul on theirs; did, out of his in- 
tense will to make his life known to them, impress his living 
thought on theirs. He drove, from without, this livingness 
of himself into their minds: “I who was dead am alive 
again, and will be with you forever. I am raised again, and 


with the Father; and you shall be at one with me in my eter- 
nal life with God.” Again and again he made this. impres- 
sion upon them till it became the experience of daily life. 
But, when it was first made, it lifted them into a state of lofty 
exaltation. They were swept out of the ordinary physical 
condition into an extraordinary one,—that state in which 
mental impressions are naturally translated into apparently 
sensible forms. 

That-exalted condition, whatever be its physical explana- 
tion, is a common and well-known fact. There is not a phy- 
sician living who has not come across this condition in his 
experience, and many treatises have been written upon it. If, 
then, from without,— that is, in a truly objective manner,— 
Jesus wrought, directly but spiritually, on the minds of the 
apostles as they were assembled together, on the minds of 
Peter and John, on the mind of Saint Paul as he went to 
Damascus, forcing in upon them the truth that he was alive, 
and, in forcing it, raising them, through the intensity of the 
impression, into the exalted condition in which the ordinary 
action of the senses is in abeyance,— what would be the 
natural physiological result ? 

It would be the creation, through the passion of ie ‘soul, 
of the image of the person whose influence was at work, 
The impression of the spiritual personality would be thrown 
into apparent form; and the disciples would believe, as Saint 
Paul believed, that they had actually seen the Lord. 

It was that very thing they did believe: they were con- 
vinced of his life; and they were convinced of it, they be- 
lieved, and I believe, by Jesus himself,— not by the actual 
and visible appearance of the body laid in the grave, not by 
the visibility of a spiritual body to eyes unable to see it, but 
by Christ’s will and love and thought, his very self in fact, 
so driven in upon their will and love and thought that they 
felt him moving in every fibre of their intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, and emotional being, and, raised by the spirit- 
ual contact into passionate and imaginative ecstasy, created 
themselves—in a manner absolutely unmiraculous— the 
vision of Jesus, seeing him as if he were visible to the eye, 
hearing him as if he were audible to the ear. There was not 
then a physical appearance, but there was an actual personal 
but spiritual impression on the disciples, out of which they 
could not help creating the appearance. That is the explana- 
tion. 

It is no miracle. It is not an isolated event injected into 
the body of the universe, never occurring again. The same 
thing happened continually, and happens now. Martyrs, 
saints of God, thousands and thousands have recorded that 
in hours of high and uplifted faith and joy they have seen 
Jesus as the apostles saw him. Almost every clergyman, 
and, indeed, a great part of this congregation, must have 
heard dying Christians declare that Jesus was with them, 
that they beheld him. It is a common experience, and, 
therefore, not miraculous; and it is of the same kind as many 
others which have not to do with religion at all. 

But is it not subjective,—that is, created out of the inward 
desire of the persons? It is, of course, easy to say that, 
just as it has been said with regard to the resurrection 
images of Christ; and those who have no faith in a spiritual 
world are certain to say it. But, if we believe there isa 
world in which the unforgetting dead are alive and able to 
make their love and thought spiritually active in us, then the 
appearances have an objective source, a cause outside of 
us, an actual reality behind them. It is Jesus himself,— it is 
the dead themselves, alive again, who cause us to create 
their vision and to hear their voice, though not visibly to 
the physical eye, nor audibly to the physical ear. 

This retains, you observe, the whole power of the doctrine 
of the resurrection, and retains it without miracle, and falls 
in with all we can rely upon as historical. It agrees with 
the statement given by Saint Paul of his seeing of Jesus, which 
he maintains to be of the same kind and manner as the see- 
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ing of Jesus by the apostles. It asserts that Jesus himself, 
as Saint Paul believed, was the cause of what Saint Paul 
saw and heard in trance, of what thousands have seen and 
heard in exalted states of soul. It is the very opposite of the 
subjective theory; and as such it keeps safe and unbroken 
the doctrine of the resurrection, not indeed as the orthodox 
hold it, or as the later additions to the Gospels thought of it, 
but as ‘Saint Paul held it, as the Christians nearest to Christ 
held it, if the writings of Saint Paul be a criterion of their 
faith. It keeps the doctrine safe, I say, for us. There is 
not one single spiritual truth of Christianity founded upon 
it which is lost to us, but rather more firmly established by 
this explanation of the resurrection. And, beyond that, 
this explanation has the advantage of being free from the 
critical and scientific objections. It is not bound up with 
miracle, it has nothing whatever to do with the physical 
phenomena on which alone scientific men work; and, if it is 
true, those portions of the story which a critical historian 
would reject are the very ones which are contradictory of 
this explanation. 


On Homeward Wing. 


From the soft south the constant bird comes back, 
Faith-led, to find the welcome of the spring’ 
In the old boughs whereto she used to cling 
Before she sought the unknown southward track; 
Above the winter and the storm-cloud’s wrack 
She hears the prophecy of days that bring 
The summer’s pride, and plumes her homeward wing 
To seek again the joys that exiles lack. 


Shall I of little faith, less brave than she, 
Set forth unwillingly my goal to find, 
Go home from exile with reluctant mind, 
Distrust the steadfast stars I cannot see, 
And doubt the heavens because my eyes are blind? 
Nay! Give me faith like wings to soar to Thee! 
— Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Essex Unitarian Conference: Historical Sketch. 


BY REV. S. B. STEWART. 


It seems a very long time since our beginnings. A new 
generation has entered upon the field.’ So it will not be 
amiss, I think, for me to briefly state the circumstances 
under which the conference system of the Unitarian body 
originated. 

Unitarianism of half a century ago enjoyed a good and 
profitable fellowship, but was very far from being aggressive. 
Unitarian churches were confined to New England and the 
Atlantic Coast cities and to a few Middle States and Western 
Cities. Many of them represented large wealth, and all of 
them intelligence and culture. Their ministers were usually 
men of scholarship. Many of them were eloquent preachers 
of national reputation. At distant outposts there were 
fervent and self-denying missionary ministers; but the well- 
established churches gave but feeble support to such enter- 
prises. Some considerable part of Unitarianism, moreover, 
was almost excessively individualistic. There was no exten- 
sive co-operation. The American Unitarian Association had 
existed since 1825; and there were a few State associations 
and societies of later date, whose aim was to promote liberal 
theological education. There were autumnal conventions in 
our pleasant towns, meetings of the Sunday-school societies, 
ministers’ local associations, and the far-famed May meet- 
ings; but, on the whole, little was accomplished toward the 
extension of the liberal faith commensurate with the social 
and financial standing of the Unitarian body. Unitarians 
were not expansionists. 

‘In 1864 less than one-third of our two hundred and sixty 
churches were contributors to the funds of the American 
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Unitarian Association; and the contribution for that year 
was less than $7,000, though it was in Civil War time and 
all such matters were necessarily neglected. 

The delinquency was conspicuous, and it was dishearten- 
ing to faithful laborers in distant and difficult fields. Em- 
inent men of the strong churches deplored it, and felt that 
something must be done to waken a deeper sense of our 
obligations. 

Dr. Henry W. Bellows, the distinguished pastor of All 
Souls’ Church of New York, was foremost among those, who 
were most anxious to inaugurate a new order. He had been 
the initiative spirit of the Sanitary Commission, and its most 
eloquent and sustaining voice throughout the land. In this 
great national philanthropy he saw the power and efficiency 
of organization. He saw it also as one cause of the rapid 
extension of other religious bodies. His natural enthusiasm 
burned; and with a comprehensive grasp of things he imme- 
diately urged the employment of this neglected agency in ° 
meeting the opportunities which seemed at the time to be 
especially favorable for the wide sowing of the seeds of 
liberal Christianity. The claims of humanity, of liberal 
education, and of rational religion, seemed never so great. 
The sorrows and sacrifices of war had taught a new piety. 
The hearts of the people were tenderer and warmer. The 
enthusiasm of love and duty had become universally sponta- 
neous and cheerful. It was easier to give. Dr. Bellows’s 
inspiring words in the call to the first convention were : — 

“We know not what fruit and flowers our liberal faith 
would produce, were it only nationalized, living in the genial 
climate of public confidence, and with the common people 
lending their ardent affections and bringing their great 
human instincts into its field. Cold, fastidious, critical, not 
in itself, but wholly on account of the special class that 
chances to hold it, it is misunderstood, and has never taken 
its proper place in the world. Never until adopted by the 
people, never until commonly recognized as the gospel itself, 
never until reunited with the blessed traditionary impulses 
and associations which have always continued with the 
popular sects, will liberal Christianity show the world its real 
character, or, indeed, be known by its professed disciples.” 

The time had come for action. A call for a National 
Convention, to be held in New York in April, 1865, was is- 
sued by a committee, of which Dr. Bellows was chairman. 
Of the seven gentlemen composing it, none are living save 
Dr. A. P. Putnam, who still often honors this conference 
with his presence. Nearly two hundred congregations re- 
sponded, sending their pastors and four hundred lay dele- 
gates. Gov. John A. Andréw, as loyal and distinguished a 
Unitarian as citizen, presided; and his pastor, Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, preached the convention sermon. Among 
the officers of the convention are the distinguished names of 
Thomas D. Eliot, John G. Palfrey, Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar, William Cullen Bryant, A. A. Low, Henry P. Kidder, 
Dorman B. Eaton, and others. The only living voice among 
them is that of the secretary of that convention, our revered 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

What impresses us now was the splendid enthusiasm of 
the convention as to certain practical concerns. One of 
the first things it proposed was to assist the American 
Unitarian Association in completing a special contribution 
of $100,000 for that year; to recommend the raising of 
$100,000 for missionary work annually ; in addition to that, 
to raise $100,000 within six months for the endowment of 
Antioch college. Until our present resolute and devoted 
Secretary Eliot’s call for $400,000, the generosity of Uni- 
tarians has had no such challenge. For money-raising 1866 
came to be the banner year, Antioch and the Association 
each getting its full $100,000, Large sums have since been 
frequently contributed for special purposes, but it has to be 
said that the effort to make the proposed annual contribution 
$100,000 remains to be realized. 
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To strengthen the National Conference as a representative 
body and to bring the churches in different sections of the 
country into closer relations, a resolution was submitted by 
Dr. Hale at the second Conference, recommending the es- 
tablishment of Local Conferences. The recommendation 
was very generally acted upon. A number of conferences 
were organized at once, and the number has so far increased 
that, including State, district, and local, we have now 35 
of them, all active and stimulative of the best things in their 
respective regions. 

This brings us to the first meeting of this conference 
which was held in the Barton Square Church of this city, 
Dec. 11, 1866. The call was sent out by Dr. George W. 
Briggs, Rev. James H. Wiggin, and Rev. George Batchelor. 
Fourteen churches, all we had, were represented. There 
came, also, scattered Unitarians from Ipswich, Lynnfield 
Centre, Groveland, West Amesbury, and elsewhere, anxious 
to enjoy the awakening, and cherishing the hope that the 
Unitarian light might a little more effectually ray out over 
their own localities. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the organization 
of the National Conference had been accomplished easily or 
to the contentment of all parties. If the truth must be told, 
the waters of the New York Convention were deeply troubled 
by the discussion of the doctrinal aspects of the constitution 
proposed for its adoption. To-day there is a pretty wide 
consensus of feeling and belief among us. It was not so 
then. Disturbing elements had entered into historic Uni- 
tarianism. Our present unity was in the making. Tran- 
scendentalism had made wide inroads into the conventional 
Unitarian doctrine. Many young and brilliant preachers, 
swayed by the master spirits, Emerson, Parker, and Mar- 
tineau, who, having cut loose from sectarian limitations, 
stood free and strong and bold in thought and in faith, 
leading the way to higher ground than even Unitarians had 
occupied from which to survey the fundamental principles 
of religion, were drinking at the fountains of philosophy 
and scholarship from which these foremost minds had 
drawn. It would carry us too far away to speak of the 
power of New England Transcendentalism. Enough that it 
clothed the dry and rigid formalism of New England the- 
ology with green and blossoming verdure, disclosing the 
immanent God, universalizing his presence and revealing 
to us the heart of the dogmas and the poetry of tradition. 
At the same time the studies of various liberal schools of 
Biblical criticism had been imported from the prolific uni- 
versities of Germany to our own libraries and schools of 
Divinity. The “Origin of the Species’ and the first chap- 
ters of the Philosophy of Evolution had appeared. Oriental- 
ists, led notably by Max Miiller, were making the compara- 
tive study of religion not only fascinating, but suggestive 
of new conceptions of religion. The disciples of Positivism 
were familiarizing us with the Religion of Humanity; while 
the heresies of English churchmen and a multitude of pop- 
ular books, such as Dean Stanley’s Lectures and Renan’s 
Life of Jesus, were on the tables of religious readers and 
teachers of the liberal faith. The scientific spirit seemed 
to be everywhere in the ascendency. In fact, looking back 
three or. four decades and taking note of the variety of 
startling theories, discoveries, philosophies, statements, and 
confessions affecting the usual religious beliefs, that came 
thick and fast, it is not to be wondered at that the effect 
was to bewilder and segregate even Unitarians rather than 
to flock them together into one safe and comfortable theo- 
logical fold. The period, theologically, was chaotic. The 
ground lay thickly strewn with materials for the splendid 
reconstruction of belief that has been since going so rapidly 
forward. 

This may appear a digression, but it is necessary to an 
understanding of the somewhat exceptional relations of this 
conference to the National Conference. The debate at New 
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York and Syracuse (as it continued for many years) was 
over the question of fellowship. Who should be admitted? 
What did Unitarianism imply or require? By what name 
should we stand before the world? For the time at least, 
the new science, criticism, history, philosophy, had made: all 
these questions pertinent. The relations of many men and 
churches to historic Unitarianism had materially changed. 
Men were Christian, and they were not; they were Unitarian, 
and they were not. Consciences were sensitive, and in the 
shading of thought and the stress of controversy it depended 
upon what was read into or read out of these words. The 
strain is off now,— let us be thankful,— the passion for exact 
definition has subsided, and we are content to-day to con- 
template these symbols in a calmed spirit and to survey the 
whole matter in a broader and more judicial mind. 

The issue at the time was that the New York Conven- 
tion organized as the “National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches.” Subsequently the name was enlarged to read 
“The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches.” , 

I need not dwell upon the ‘Battle of the Churches” as 
the Second, or Syracuse, Conference, in 1866, has been 
styled. Suffice that the temper of the theological situation 
was such that many, who were in spirit of us and with us, 
chafed under the creedal restraints which the words “ Chris- 
tian” and “ Unitarian,” in their literal and traditional inter- 
pretations, seemed to them to convey and against which they 
felt constrained to guard themselves, and that many years 
elapsed before the notes of an unhappy controversy died 
away. When this conference was formed, the committee 
charged with reporting a constitutional name sought to 
avoid within our own little circle a repetition of the contro- 
versies of the first two National Conferences. The fellowship 
of the Essex County churches and ministers was too precious 
to be sundered by any accident, for it is needless to say there 
were the same differences among ourselves as to the ques- 
tions at issue as in the Unitarian body at large. Happily, 
the committee’s report struck the key-note to sympathy and 
co-operation. The first article read: — 

«Whereas Christian union can never be effected by doctri- 
nal statements, but must be reached by unity of the spirit 
and earnest co-operation in Christian work, therefore we 
resolve ourselves,” etc., ‘“ organized as ‘The Essex County 
Conference of Liberal Christian Churches.’” The inclu- 
siveness of the article must be attributed to the good, the 
wise, and fraternal spirit of the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. George W. Briggs. Soon afterward, with the expansion 
of the Unitarian idea and for practical reasons, our cherished 
and honored name “ Unitarian ” was incorporated in the title, 
and the reading abridged to the “ Essex Conference of 
Unitarian Churches.” 

Those acquainted with the history of organized Unita- 
rianism know how the struggle went on, on the one hand, 
to reduce the doctrinal tension of the constitution of the 
National Conference, and, on the other, to make it more 
tight and fast. This conference, however, from the very first 
set its face resolutely against drawing divisional lines through 
the little fraternity of pioneering minds, who, as Unitarians, 
as Independents, as Humanitarians, as Free Religionists, 
were, in the main, closely affiliated by. education and by 
ordination, and commonly regarded as working together to 
achieve the same general ends. 

We must not, however, occupy too much time with these 
matters. Let me summarize as well as possible. It was, of 
course, impossible to escape the discussion of the main 
questions. They were forced upon us, But to the disposi- 
tion to fix the doctrinal policy of the Unitarian body this 
conference repeatedly said No. At all times the conference 
stood for freedom. Many of its discussions were dreary and 
unprofitable, but the path of progress is not on all days 
sunny, There are various resolutions on record, presented 
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at different times by Rev. Mr. Blake of Haverhill, by Rev. 
Joseph May of Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Willson and 
Rey. Mr. Batchelor of Salem, all of one tenor, the sum and 
substance of which may be read in a brief resolution, 
Feb. 17, 1870: “ We shall always resist the establishment of 
any doctrinal test with all our power.” The resolution was 
suggested by what to some seemed an improper distribu- 
tion of “statements” of Unitarian belief: The times are 
changed: we are quite accustomed to “statements” now. 
Mr. Willson said, even then, “ We believe so many things 
we cannot get them into a creed.” We to-day might say, 
The more “statements,” the better, as they show that the 
Unitarian belief is not fossilized, but a thrifty, growing plant, 
always in blossom. 

It was, nevertheless, a somewhat crucial moment with us. 
The records show that President Rantoul and Secretary 
Batchelor were so moved as to condition even the accept- 
ance of their re-election upon assurances that they were to 
be absolutely free to resist any attempts at the establishment 
of doctrinal tests by Unitarian authorities. 

In 1872 a formal protest was issued against the proposed 
amendment of Article IX. of the constitution of the National 
Conference. That article, conceived by the generous-minded 
and tolerant James Freeman Clarke, and through his influence 
adopted, was a gracious and saving proviso to the disturbing 
preamble to the constitution. The proposed substitute or 
amendment did little more than sustain the doctrinal impli- 
cations of the preamble, and served only to aggravate the 


_ wounds inflicted in the earlier clashes of feeling and opinion. 


The protest of this conference against any change in 
Article IX. was framed by Mr. Willson, presented at the next 
National Conference, and supported by President Rantoul, 
and by Mr. Willson himself in a characteristic and impres- 
sive address. 

Later on the conference had much to say when Rev. 

William J. Potter’s name was erased from the Unitarian Year 
Book; and, though there was no vote upon the matter, the 
discussion revealed the displeasure of the majority of the 
members at the action of the Association. 
“ These things, I know, are bygones and may seem unim- 
portant. But they were on our lips then, and in the hearts 
of many of us. Not all were of the same mind, and to 
some they were of graver import than to others. They show, 
however, what things agitated us through many sessions, and 
how, in the main, the conference invariably recorded itself 
for inclusion and against exclusion. 

It was in view of these things, and from boldness of 
speech and attitude especially, I suppose, that the Essex 
Conference acquired the reputation of somewhat conspicu- 
ously representing the “ left wing” of the Unitarian body. 

Mr. Fretwell, the representative of English Unitarians, 
once visited us, expecting, as he said, to “hear strange 
utterances,” but went away confessing himself ‘ uplifted.” 

I have dwelt at length upon these matters, because they 
are a very important part of our history, and cover a period 
of strong feeling and spirited debate. They are important, 
also, as indicating the progressive spirit of the conference at 


attained. The literalism of the ancient Unitarian belief is 
outgrown, and fellowship is no longer a difficulty, Scientific 
discovery and the higher criticism have given vast expansion 
to our beliefs, and revealed to us the grander truths under- 
lying the ancient words and phrases of religion. I need 
not say how broad and happy and healthful is the Unitarian 
fellowship to-day. 

Let us turn to other things. The conference was not 
wholly occupied with polemics, but very early set itself to 
practical duties. First of all, it resolved to district the 
county for missionary work, to canvass it to see what liberal 
constituency could be found where there were no Unitarian 
societies, what libraries might be supplied with liberal relig- 
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ious literature, what affiliation might be made with Universal- 
ists, to learn the numerical and financial conditions of the 
churches, the condition of the Sunday-schools, and any 
methods of work that might be of common service. From 
the New York Convention it had caught the enthusiasm for 
raising money. The second quarterly conference, January, 

1867, voted to raise $2,000 before April 15 for conference 

uses, Three months later the third conference voted. to 

assume $3,000 of the $100,000 recommendation for the 

American Unitarian Association. Ambitious propositions 

we might say, but they were attempted and very creditably 

carried out. $723 was reported the following October, and 

the next February $2,781.49. ‘Barton Square” had con- 

tributed the largest sum, $785; the ‘‘ East ” Church, $485 ; 

“North,” $380; Newburyport, $275; Beverly, $375; Law- 

rence, $132; North Andover, $103; South Danvers (now 

Peabody), $100; Haverhill, $75; Lynn, $70. The records 

do not give the contributions of the First Church of Salem, - 
nor of Gloucester and Marblehead, so that the contribu- 

tion must have been well above $3,000. These contributions 

were made under the pressure of the missionary enthusiasm 

prevailing at that time. Many of the churches have since 

fallen off from these figures. Many have gained, notably the 

North Church, Salem, and the church at Lynn, which has 

nearly trebled its annual contributions of that day. But, 

notwithstanding the great change that has taken place in the 

personnel of many of the churches, the sum of their annual 

contributions to the Association has of late years been very 

nearly $2,000. 

There developed also an active missionary spirit. The 
records say that, “ within the limits of the county, five new 
societies had been started and preaching supplied to some 
extent in two others.” The towns were Ipswich, Amesbury 
Mills, Groveland, Middleton, West Amesbury, Wenham, and 
Swampscott. The first four societies are said to have been 
formally admitted to our fellowship. The roseate dawning, 
however, was soon overspread by a thin veil of cloud, that so 
deepened as to obliterate any prospect of the increase of the 
number of Essex County Unitarian churches beyond that of 
the present time. There are no more to-day than thirty 
years ago, and only the effort stands to our credit. 

So that, although the seeds sown in what seemed to be 
fertile patches did not thrive and mature into just the kind 
of growths we anticipated, we may be sure that, springing up 
by the wayside, they added many a flower and bit of pleasant 
green to the pathway of solitary families, and so, no doubt, 
did something to cheer the religious atmosphere of some of 
our rural towns for years yet to come. Beyond the reach of 
our established churches, liberals were too few and too 
scattered to support organization. 


Goodness and love mould the form into their own image, 
and cause the beauty and joy of love to shine forth from 
every part of the face.— Swedendorg. 


& 


Remember constantly that God’s loving eyes are upon you 
amid all these little worries and vexations, watching whether 
you take them as he would desire. Offer up all such occa- 
sions to him; and, if sometimes you are put out and give way 
to impatience, do not be discouraged, but make haste to 
regain your lost composure.— francis de Sales. 


yd 


We can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or for 
another: we can’t tell where that will lie. We can only 
choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the present 
moment or whether we will renounce that for the sake of 
obeying the divine voice within us,—for the sake of being 
true to all the motives that sanctify our lives.— George Eiiot, 
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Meeting-house of the First Parish, 
Concord, Mass. 


No town in New England takes greater 
pride in its history and none has more love 
and reverence for an honored ancestry than 
the old town of Concord. Around no build- 
ing in the place, moreover, were gathered so 
many sacred associations, both historical and 
literary, as were gathered around that ancient 
church edifice which last Thursday morning 
was reduced to a pile of smoking ruins. The 
main structure was 
erected in 1712. In 
1792 some alterations 
were made; and again, 
in 1841, the building 
underwent extensive 
changes, which gave 
it the form familiar 
to us in these later 
years. Fornearly two 
hundred years it had 
thus stood as a wit- 
ness of passing events, 
itself the scene . of 
many of the most 
stirring occurrences in 
American history. 
Within its walls were 
heard some of the 
earliest protests 
against British aggres- 
sion on the part of 
the American colon- 
ists. Here was held 
in 1774 the First Pro- 
vincial Congress, of 
which John Hancock 
was president and 
Benjamin Lincoln was 
secretary. It was a 
silent spectator of the 
exciting episodes of 
the 19th of April, 
1775; and on many 
an anniversary of that 
important day it has 
re-echoed with the 
eloquence of famous 
orators, who sought to 
keep fresh in the 
minds of the children 
the heroic deeds of 
the fathers. It was 
a building sacred to 
the cause of a pure and lofty patriotism, no 
less than to that of a simple and dignified 
religion. With interior recently renovated 
and beautified, we were to rededicate it on 
Easter Sunday in the name of those spiritual 
verities for which it has ever stood. And, 
had the flames not wrought their destructive 
work again, on the following Thursday, the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Concord fight, we would have consecrated 
it once more to freedom and to love of coun- 
try by repeating in it those beautiful com- 
memorative exercises with which we love to 
honor the day. 

Since the founding of the church in 1635 
—a period of two hundred and sixty-five 
years—there have been but thirteen minis- 
ters. Among the most noteworthy of those 
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who have preached in the meeting-house re- 
cently destroyed were: Rev. William Emer- 
son, grandfather of Ralph Waldo; Rev. Ezra 
Ripley, D.D., whose long pastorate of over 
sixty years closely identified his name with 
the town and parish; Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
D.D., of sweet and honored memory, a veri- 
table tower of strength in the community; 
and, in these later years, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, a descendant of the first minister 
of the parish, and one whose spirit was 
worthy of those who preceded him. Many 


times during these years the old meeting- 


house has hospitably received denominational 
gatherings. Here have assembled frequently 
the local conferences. On two or three occa- 
sions the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has been entertained in the well-known build- 
ing, and only four years ago was held here 
the three-days session of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute. In a peculiar sense it belonged to 
the denomination, and in its Unitarian tradi- 
tions and loyalty it is peculiarly endeared to 
many outside of the community. 

The pews of this ancient church were hon- 
ored by illustrious names, even more than the 
pulpit. In one pew sat seven generations of 
the Hoar family. The habit of church at- 
tendance is transmitted from father to son 
among those who bear this illustrious name. 
In this church our honored senior senator 
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gained that loyalty to religious institutions 
which has followed him throughout his use- 
ful career. Here Judge Hoar set an example 
of fidelity to the church which has been imi- 
tated by his descendants. During the last 
few years of his life, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
never failed to appear at the Sunday service; 
and up to the present time the family pew 
has constantly held at least one loved and 
loyal member of the Emerson household. It 
has been pre-eminently a family church. A 
long list of names well known in the town 
and the State could be given of those who 
through many genera- 
tions had been bound 
to the old church by 
the closest ties of af- 
fection. And we can 
well understand the re- 
mark of more than one 
citizen, who, witness- 
ing its destruction, 
declared with evident 
sincerity that he could 
see his own home re- 
duced to ashes with 
less feeling of pain 
and sorrow than that 
with which he beheld 
the annihilation of 
this grand old build- 


ing. 
From this church, 
moreover, have been 


carried to their final 
rest the remains of 
many of the most il- 
lustrious of the sons 
of New England. 
Here were paid the 
last tributes of respect 
to Henry D. Thoreau. 
Here were held the 
obsequies of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. Here 
a great and reverent 
assembly filled the 
church on the. day 
when the body of 
Emerson was laid 
away in Sleepy Hol- 
low. 
and awe-inspired a 
company thronged the 
pews when the noble 
citizens of Concord, 
like Grindall Rey- 
nolds, Judge E. R. Hoar, Sherman Hoar, 
Col. William Barrett, Ephraim Bull, Judge 
Brooks, and many others, were borne to their 


graves in the famous cemetery. The memory: 


of these it was which gave a peculiar sanctity 
to that old structure. We shall go to work 
at once, and erect here a new and possibly 
more beautiful and commodious building; 
but the memories and associations wrought 
into the old can never appear in the new. 
Faith, love, hope,—these three abide, how-- 
ever. And we can only hope and pray that 
all that was sweetest and best in the life of 
the fathers may be perpetuated in the life of 
the children, and that within the new temple 
of God will appear again that spirit of fidel- 
ity and consecration that will make it in its 
turn dear and sacred to coming generations. 


No less loving © 
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Some days ago there was sent te the Uni- 
tarian ministers and prominent laymen of 
Greater New York an extract from the admi- 
rable address on *‘Religion in Education’’ 
given by Rev. Theodore C. Williams before 
the Washington Conference last fall. Attrac- 
tively printed in brochure form, this latest 
appeal for the education which Mr. Williams 
has inaugurated for Unitarian boys at Hack- 
ley Hall is sure to increase interest in the 
undertaking; and it ought to win dollars from 
the pockets of the wealthy men and women of 
our faith who have learned by their own ‘ex- 
perience, and by that of others, how many 
sons and daughters, during the years spent 
in schools of orthodox foundation, either be- 
come indifferent to the Unitarian faith or 
abjure it altogether. Mr, Williams presents 
this aspect of the case so convincingly and in 
so delightful a style that it would seem as 
if Unitarian coffers should open spontane- 
‘ously and pour out sufficient money for the 
further equipment and ultimate endowment 
of the Hackley School. To our minds, every 
parent, whatever the shade of his orthodoxy, 
who is aware how few secondary schools fit 
a young man for college,—and parents may 
inform themselves on this point by reading 
what Mr. Briggs has to say in the March 
Atlantic Monthly,—ought at once to send his 
sons to the Hackley School, which aims to 
develop the whole boy, soul as well as mind 
and body, and to prepare him to meet those 
eventful, perilous college years which, as 
Mr. Briggs says, bring to grief so many of 
our young men. 

It was not a conspiracy on the part of Mr. 
Slicer and the reformers of Manhattan that 
Mr. George Haven Putnam, a man eminent 
for his independence and strength as a citi- 
zen, was made foreman of the March grand 
jury. His selection was a piece of very good 
luck, which accidentally befell the reformers 
of the City Club, who are preferring charges 
against District Attorney Gardiner to have 
him removed from office. Mr. Putnam’s pre- 
sentment to the grand jury so seriously im- 
plicated Mr. Gardiner that it has been made 
part of the charges against him. If Gov. 
Roosevelt but stands firm and Commissioner 
Wilcox, who is conducting the investigation, 
does his whole duty, Mr. Gardner will be 
removed. ‘There is a rumor that the district 
attorney may resign, and then present himself 
at the polls next November for re-election. 
If this is correct, the effrontery of the man is 
unbelievable. But New York deserves the 
punishment of having such as he administer 
—or, rather, mal-administer—the laws; and 
it exactly fits the crime of putting Tammany 
in power. 

It was not long ago that a convert to Uni- 
tarianism was heard complaining that, in his 
opinion, some of our ministers and laymen 
were not living up with hearty strenuousness 
to the noble life that the Unitarian philoso- 
phy and faith hold up asa model. It seems 
to us that, whether or not there is a bit of 
truth in the remark as regards other sections 
of the country, just here we are doing a great 
deal to make us undeserving of any such 
reproach. All Souls’ Church is as thoroughly 
interested as its pastor in municipal reform, 
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and its parish house is the scene of almost 
constant philanthropic work for others. In 
a marked degree, this is equally true of our 
other churches in Greater New York. Our 
nineteenth-century way is not one of sim- 
plicity,—pity ’tis, ’tis true; and we accom- 
plish results with what may seem an undue 
amount of feasting. But it is frequently at 
public dinners, where there are such speakers 
as Dr. Savage, Mr. Collyer, Mr. Wright, and 
Mr. Slicer, that we receive the incentive to 
our mightiest work. 

Two meetings of the evangelicals have 
been held in Manhattan Borough during the 
last week of Lent,—the Presbyterian, at 
which the sensible letter of Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Giffert was read and his resignation accepted, 
and the Methodist, at which resolutions con- 
demning Rev. Mr. Sheldon’s editorial vent- 
ure in Topeka were struck out of the report 
of the Committee on Periodicals only after 
a lively debate and much adverse criticism 
of the venture as blasphemous. 

Within and without evangelical circles it 
is admitted that the late revival in Brooklyn 
Borough went to wreck and utter ruin because 
of the excessive intolerance of its promoters. 
Nothing further in this direction need be 
looked for till the closing months of the 
century. Then it appears evident to our 
Unitarian clergy that another and more stir- 
ring effort will be made to stamp out our 
denominational heresy. By that time the in- 
teresting Flatbush movement will be firmly 
established, and will offer another proof of 
the strength that is in us. Rev. Messrs. 
Slicer, Morehouse, Forbes, and Wilson have 
been preaching recently in Flatbush. On 
April 22 Rev. Dr. William S. Morgan of 
Manhattan, just admitted to our Unitarian 
fellowship, will conduct the services. Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, the delegate from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to the Anniversary meetings in Boston, was 
to have preached for Mr. Slicer on April 22. 
Unfortunately, the steamer in which he was 
expected has been taken off by the English 
government for transport service; and Mr. 
Bowie cannot be relied upon to arrive in time 
for next Sunday. 

In the midst of his labors for public re- 
form, Mr. Slicer will find time this month 
to begin a course of lectures before the Law 
School in Buffalo on ‘‘ Public Discourse. ’’. 

Easter at all our churches was appropriately 
celebrated by special services. At All Souls’ 
there was a rally in the afternoon of three 
hundred and fifty children gathered from its 
own Sunday-school and the Friendly Aid. 
Over four hundred plants were distributed to 
the children. M. A. M. 


‘The Famine in India: An Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ; — 


May I be permitted through your columns 
to call the attention of the American Unita- 
rian churches to the famine that is becoming 
so wide-spread and so terrible in India? I 
am aware that already many in America have 
had their sympathies awakened, and some 
money has been raised for the sufferers. But, 
if India is to be saved from one of the great- 
est calamities known to history, the sympathy 
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and generosity of the Christian world must 
be roused much more widely and earnestly 
than there is yet much sign of. The famine 
steadily grows worse, and must continue to 
do so for some months, at least, The facts, 
as they come to us through the most reliable 
sources, are simply appalling. An area of 
four hundred and fifty thousand miles, con- 
taining a population of sixty million human 
beings involved! Some regions stricken that 
never suffered before! More than four million 
five hundred thousand persons already rectiving 
relief !—which means that, unless the relief 
is continued until the rains come and another 
crop can be raised, all these persons must 
die. And it is estimated that nearly or quite 
as many more are already dying in their 
homes, unknown to the authorities. The 
Indian government is doing much to feed the 
starving, but only a small part of what needs 
to be done. We naturally look to England to 
take the lead in succoring her own depen- 
dency. At the time of the Indian famine 
three years ago England raised a large sum 
of relief money. She is doing something 
now. But the tragedy of the situation lies 
in the fact that this heavy call from India 
comes at a time when England’s energies and 
sympathies are taxed to the utmost by her 
South African war. Besides equipping and 
maintaining the largest army she has ever 
sent to a foreign field, she has recently been 
subscribing immense sums for the sick and 
wounded and for. the families of those who 
have been or will be killed. Under other 
circumstances, much of this money would 
have gone to the relief of India. As things 
now are, India must suffer all this loss 
unless other countries step in to make it 
good. After England, it is natural to turn 
to rich, prosperous, Christian America. 
America can easily save these starving mill- 
ions. Will she do it? She sent generous 
relief to Ireland in her famine, and to Russia 
in hers. Here is a famine more terrible than 
either. Will she arouse herself to a noble 
generosity again? Americans who sympathize 
with England in her present troubles may well . 
help India for England’s sake. Those whose 
sympathies are not with England may well 
pity and succor the poor, starving Indian 
people for their own sake. It is estimated 
that every $5 sent will save a human life; 
for it should be borne in mind that, with 
India everywhere penetrated with railways, 
food can easily be gotten to the starving 
people, if there is only money to buy it. 
Will not American Unitarians take up this 
urgent matter? Will not every minister call 
the attention of his people to it? Will not 
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every church arrange a special collection or 
subscription? And there should be the least 
practicable delay, for famine waits for noth- 
ing. A vigorous movement on the part of 
the American Unitarian churches will be 
likely to stir up other religious bodies, and 
also men and organizations outside of the 
churches. No appeal of greater urgency was 
ever presented to the American people than 
this of starving India. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Highgate, London. 


Answers to Characterizations, 


XX. Cowper: William Hayley. 
XXI. Queen Victoria: Rudyard Kipling. 
XXII. Charles Sumner: Longfellow. 
XXIII. E. B. Browning: Robert Browning. 
XXIV. Gay: Alexander Pope. 
XXV. Daniel Webster: R. W. Emerson. 
XXVI. Abraham Lincoln: Alice Cary. 
XXVII. David Garrick: Oliver Goldsmith. 


Programme of the Liberal Congress. 


Tuesday evening, April 24.— Prayer by 
Rev. James Eells. Address of welcome by 
Dr. L. G. Janes.. Response by Dr. H. W. 
Thomas of Chicago, ‘‘What the Congress 
stands for.’’ Sermon, Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton of New York, ‘‘The Witness of Sacred 
Symbolism to the Oneness of Spiritual Re- 
ligion.’’ ‘‘The Religious Motive in Politi- 
cal Reform,’’ Hon, S. M. Jones of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Wednesday Morning, April 25.—Philo- 
sophic Session: ‘‘The Progress of Thought 
in this Half-century,’’ Prof. C. C. Everett; 
‘*The Curve of Social Progress,’’ Prof. Ed- 
ward Cummings of Harvard University; 
‘‘The Responsibility for Freedom,’’ Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst. 

Wednesday Evening.—Scientific Ses- 
sion: ‘‘The Scientific Bequest of the Nine- 
teenth to the Twentieth Century,’’ Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear, Tufts College, and Prof. N. S. 
Shaler of Harvard University. 

Thursday Morning, April 26.—Historical 
and Comparative: ‘‘Religious History in 
the Making,’’ Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge, Mass. ; ‘‘Religious Ideas of 
the Hindus,’? Swami Abhedananda, India; 
‘*Christianity and Hinduism,’’ Rev. Bipin 
Chandra Pal of the Brahmo-Somaj, Calcutta; 
‘*Democracy in Religion,’?’ Mr. M, M. 
Mangasarian of New York. 

Thursday Evening. —Social Session: 
‘*Religion as a Vital Factor in Industrial 
Problems,’’ Mrs. Frederick Nathan of New 
York; ‘‘The New Social Science,’’ Prof. 
Henry S. Nash, D.D., of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge ; ‘*The Gain 
of Institutional Work,’’ Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith of New York. 

Friday Morning, April 27.—Institu- 
tional: ‘‘The Church and Social Unity,’’ 
Charles B. Spahr of the Outlook, New York; 
‘‘The Church the Unifier of the Community, ’’ 
—‘‘In the Country, Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Providence, R.I.; ‘‘In the City,’’ Rev. 
E. B. Burr, Boston; ‘‘The Church and 
Charity,’’ Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. 

Friday Evening.—Fraternal and Interde- 
noniinational: ‘‘Our -Positive Affirmations: 
What We Care for most,’’ Rev. W, S, Crowe 
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(Universalist), Rev, W. H. Ryder, Andover 


Theological Seminary, Rev. S. A. Eliot 
(Boston), Rev. George Hodges, Dean Epis- 


copal Divinity School. 


Saturday, April 28.—Business sessions, as 
may be needed. Reception at Cambridge. 

Sunday, April 29.—Morning, local churches 
occupied by members of the congress. Even- 
ing, meeting in First Congregational (Trin- 
itarian) Church, Cambridge. 


Literature. 


Letters of Benjamin Jowett.* 


Seeing that we have had the Life and Let- 


ters of Jowett in two stout octavos, it seems 


hardly worth while to gather up this new 
mass of his correspondence. This is the first 
impression; but, when we come to read the 
letters, we find them for the most part very 
interesting. They are conveniently arranged 
under the severa] heads of ‘‘Church Re- 
form, ’’ ‘‘ Education, ’’ ‘‘European Politics, ’’ 
‘(India,’’ ‘‘Miscellaneous,’’ ‘‘Notes and 
Sayings.’’ In the first section it will be a 
surprise to many to find that Frederic Harri- 
son was the author of the article, ‘‘Neo- 
Christianity,’’ in the Westminster Review of 
October, 1860, a criticism of ‘‘Hssays and 
Reviews.’ Strangely enough, Stanley re- 
sented this criticism hotly in the Adindurgh 
Review, which Jowett, one of the essayists, 
did not. It is also strange to find Jowett re- 
joicing that Harrison was not a Positivist. 
It is evident that Jowett did not rest patiently 
under the burden of religious subscription, 
but was disposed to work earnestly for its 
abolition. 

His political letters are the most numerous. 
They reveal a remarkable engagement in po- 
litical questions on the part of this secluded 
scholar. They rake the ashes of old, burned- 
out wars and controversies. We find here, of 
course, the same perverse liking for Napoleon 
III. as in the Zife. Some of his prophecies 
are wide of the maik: others have been too 
miserably fulfilled, as where he regrets the 
going of the Germans to Paris in 1870, being 
assured that it will only make the entail of 
French hatred of the Germans longer and 
more bitter. He could not rise to the pitch 
of Gladstone’s denunciation of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, finding Jamaica and other beams 
in the British eye that required modesty when 
criticising Turks. This fable is manifestly 
for some of our own folk, who think the 
English are behaving very. badly in South 
Africa, while we are virtuous and happy in 
the Philippines. The non-interference policy 
of Bright and Cobden finds no sympathy in 
Jowett’s mind. He writes of Matthew Ar- 
nold, ‘*No one ever united so much kindness 
and light-heartedness with so much strength.’’ 
On Gladstone he blows hot and cold. Dis- 
raeli is ‘‘a very great man with faults.’’ 
‘‘Bain, Spencer & Co.’’ are ‘‘the very Tup- 
pers of philosophy.’’ The frequent repetition 
of creeds ‘‘enormously increases their effect 
upon our minds.’’ Yes; for, as Goethe said, 

*LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JowgTT, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Arranged and edited by Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D , and Lewis Campbell, M.A.;, LL.D. - With 


ortrait. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; London: 
ohn Murray, 
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‘‘words frequently repeated ossify the organs 


of intelligence.’’ Concerning the liturgy, he 
asks, ‘‘Can the chance collection of three 


hundred years ago be suited to our century?’’ 


There is much that is pertinent in the ‘‘ Notes 
and Sayings’’ on immortality. And here is 


some plain thinking about high living: ‘‘ You 


ought-not to say, ‘What waste!’ when you go 
to a gorgeous dinner. You should rather say, 
‘How much better this is than what I get at 
home!’ ”’ 


HucH Latimer. By Rev. Messrs. R. M. 
and A. J. Carlyle. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Boston and New York.—The writers 
of this book have done their work care- 
fully, and have presented a picture of: Lat- 
imer that is attractive on the whole, though 
not without some aspects which deduct 
from the main impression. We would not, 
for example, have had him so favorable 


to the divorce of Catherine; but it is quite, 


possible that he honestly doubted the validity 
of Henry’s marriage with her. More cer- 
tainly, we would not have had him preach 
the sermon at the burning of Friar Forest, 
who was, no doubt, as sincere in his convic- 
tions as Latimer himself. We have here one 
more proof how little there was to choose 
between the opposing parties in the matter of 
persecution. Either party was equally sub- 
ject with the other to the spirit of the age. 
While finding in the course of sermons before 
Edward VI. the chief glory of Latimer’s life 
and our most important testimony to the 
character of the time, his biographers regret 
his violent kicking of the dead lion, Sey- 
mour, the king’s uncle. Latimer does not 
appear in these pages as one of the scholars 
of the English Reformation, but as a strong 
and homely popular preacher, a faithful parish 
minister and bishop. His was one of the 
simplest characters in atime that made for 
double-mindedness. The popular association 
of Latimer with Ridley is so strong that a 
little more about the latter would not have 
been amiss. It is assumed that the course of 
his life and his relations with Latimer are 
well known. The slow development of Lat- 
imer’s reformed opinions is an interesting 
feature, and his ‘‘good confession’’ sends 
one home with many searching thoughts, 


To HAVE AND To Hotp. By Mary Johns- 
ton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. & Co, 
$1. 50.—Miss Johnston has achieved a genu- 
ine success in the field of romantic. fiction, 
producing a book to whose spell old and 
young, hardened novel-readers and critics 
alike, yield themselves in simple gratitude 
and delight. To one who knew only the 
outline of the plot its successive events— 
notably, the episode with the pirates—would 
inevitably seem sensational, if not melodra- 
matic; and it is quite true that Miss Johnston 
has been over-lavish with her material. But 
the whole effect of the book is quite other 
than that which such an outline would sug- 
gest. It isatale of high-hearted love and 
courage, set in most picturesque surround- 
ings, written with a youthful fearlessness and 
superb richness of imagination that promise 
much for future performance. Miss Johnston 
has what one might perhaps call the Celtic 
interpretation of life, as well as of. nature, 
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" may consider ourselves fortunate. 


ting into a handy volume some of the seed 
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—the ‘natural magic,’’? which, as Matthew 
Arnold would say, implies first the feeling 
for what is noble and distinguished, and then 
the gift of rendering into felicitous words its 
mysterious grace and beauty ever waiting for 
the poet’s eyes and heart and lips. A note- 
worthy feature of the book is the vigor with 
which the minor characters are drawn, each 
individualized and distinct. 


‘asters oF MEN. By Paul Bourget 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—These Pastels 
are the work of a master who has perfect 
knowledge of his materials and of the way to 
handle them. The felicity of expression is 
so great that it is difficult to conceive of it 
as being greater in the original French, and 
yet we know that it must have been so. In 
the apprehension and representation of life 
we have an art equal to that of Daudet. The 
defect—and it is a great one—is that the sub- 
jects and treatment are pathological ; and the 
consequence is that in almost every chapter 
we are invited to a moral clinic or diagno- 
sis: if not to the dissection of a character 
morally dead and tending to putrescence, we 
Such read- 
ing does not make us happier, and hence is 
not good art. If it makes us better, it may 
still be questioned whether there is not a 
more excellent way of reaching the same end. 


_Auice and Tom. By Kate L, Brown. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.—Miss Brown 
has written a bright and pleasant book for 
children, especially appropriate to this open- 
ing spring season, as it seeks to bring the 
child into closer relations with the outside 
world of nature. For this it does not outline 
any series of lessons, but presents a definite 
method of procedure, and will be found sug- 
gestive in several ways. It is the result of 
along and happy experience with ‘‘a flock 
of hearty, lovable country children,’’ and 
successfully pictures just such another group, 
full of fun and not averse to learning things 
new and interesting. The selections of good 
poetry fit well in their places, and are de- 
sitable additions. 


Mr. Dooxtey: In THE HEARTS OF HIS 
CounTRYMEN. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.—This volume is a late comer at our 
table, but came not as a stranger. All the 
world has been reading the sayings of Mr. 
Dooley. He has easily taken his place 
among the masters of idiomatic, satirical 
humor. As one reads, the wonder grows how 
the ideas came and what suggests the slight 
touches which indicate character. When he 
makes Lord Beresford say of us, ‘‘Ye annoy 
us so much ye must be mimbers iv our own 
fam’ly,’’ he puts a whole philosophy of so- 
cial and political relations in a sentence. 


MartineEau's ‘‘Stupy oF RELIGION.’’ By 
Richard A. Armstrong. London: James 
Clarke & Co. Price 1s, 6¢.—Mr. Armstrong 
is a friendly and intelligent reader of Marti- 
neau’s great works, He has performed a 
friendly office for many busy people by put- 


thoughts of that -monumental book, Zhe Study 


'The author 
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of Religion. He says, *‘With a reverence 
and gratitude which words cannot measure to 


him whose thinking has illuminated all my 


path, I send forth this booklet as a lowly 
tribute to his memory.’’ 


Miscellaneous. 


A new book is announced for immediate 
publication, entitled Zhe Children of the Par- 
sonage. It is said to have an especial inter- 
est for those familiar with Northborough, 
Mass., or acquainted with the family of Dr. 
Allen, the former minister of that place. 
is Miss Caroline S. Allen of 
Newton. 


Little, Brown & Co. will publish, April 21, 
The Parsonage Porch: Seven Stories from the 
Note book of a Clergyman, by Bradley Gilman. 
The stories have humor, freshness, and occa- 
sional pathos; but their charm lies in the 
genial personality of the author and in the 
humorous and truthful portrayal of the clergy- 
man’s point of view. 


The Macmillan Company have on the press 
for early issue a volume of essays by Otto 
Pfleiderer, D.D., of the University of Berlin, 
entitled volution and Theology, and Other 
Essays. The editor and translator of the 
work is Dr. Orello Cone, whose life of Paz/, 


the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, \ 


appeared last year. Dr. Pfleiderer is perhaps 
one of the foremost theologians and scholars 
of this century, and his translator’s aim has 
been to place before English readers some of 
his more important occasional writings. 
ten essays composing the book are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Evolution and Theology, ’’ ‘‘ Theology 
and Historical Science,’’ ‘‘Luther as the 
Founder of Protestant Civilization,’’ ‘‘The 
Essence of Christianity,’’ ‘*The Notion and 


the Problem of the Philosophy of Religion, ’’ } 


‘‘The Task of Scientific Theology for the 


Church of the Present,’’ ‘‘ Jesus’ Foreknowl- | 


edge of his Suffering and Death, ’’ ‘“ National 
Traits of the Germans, as seen in their Re- 


ligion,’’ ‘*Is Morality without Religion Pos- | 


sible and Desirable?’’ ‘‘Free from Rome.’’ 


Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. . 
The Pastor’s Helper. By Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D.D. 
1.00. 
From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
Vol. VI., Seventh Series. January, February, March, 
I 


From G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York. 
Let there be Light. By David Lubin. 
Living by the Spirit. By Horatio Dresser. 75 cents. 
From Cassell & Co., New York. 


Charles A. Berry,D.D. ByJamesS. Drummond, $1.50. }} 


From Harter & Brothers, New Vork. 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. 


1.50. 
he Klondike Stampede. By Tappan Adney. $3.00.” 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Chopin, the Man and his Music. 
2.00, 
Frou the Eskdale Press, New York. 
peor and I. A Love Story in Verse. By James F. 
ayer, 


From the Editor Publishing Combeny Cincinnati, Ohio. |, 
Hall 


A Discovered Country. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Uanita. For the piano. By H.S. Saroni. 
Th Bes? Good-bye, For the piano. 


By Mary Leonard. 


udds. 

Heaven is not far away. Sacred Song. For high voice. 
By Alfred Wooler. 

A Gyackeut Frolic. Polka-rondo. 
W. F. Sudds. | 

Tell me, thou Life and 
For low yoice. 

Nature’s Autumn 


For the’ piano, By 


a Felix Mendelssohn. 
ullaby. For the piano. By W. F. 


ju! . 
Intermezzo: A Farewell. For the piano. By Rudolph |, 


Liebich. 
O Loving Heart, trust on. 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 
Petite Tarentelle. For the 
Hear me, O Lord. Sacre 

W. Berwald. 
Brenda Yorke. 


iano. 


By H. S. Saroni. 
Song. For 


For the piano, By Harry S. Romaine, 


Dressy Days. Song for medium voice, By Robert Ash: q 
‘ord, : : : 


The} 


By W. D. “Howells. } 


By James Huneker. |! 


By W. F.| 


Delight of my Soul. Sacred Song. 


Song for low voice. By 


high voice, By 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’”’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a ee which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come, If one wished simply to ce ye his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit— The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. - - - Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 
| Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 

BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D:, 


| Author of “Essential Man,! “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
l receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. Spat re 


| MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


| Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Boston. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
| of price by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


‘Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
8. In his Steps. 
4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 
6, Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a72 Congress Street, Boston, 


e ” . 
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Che Dome. 


Days and Nights. 


If days were only twice as long, 
?Twould be a splendid thing! 

*Cause, don’t you know, ’fore you’re quite dressed, 
The breakfast bell will ring; 

And then it’s time to go to school, 
And then run home at noon, 

And back to school; and four o’clock 
»Most always comes real soon; 

And then you just begin to play, 
And then it’s time for tea; 

And then, in such a little while, 
Your bedtime comes, you see! 


If nights were only twice as long, 
?Twould be a splendid thing! 
*Cause, don't you know, when you’re tucked up, 
Sometimes your mother'll sing; 
And first you lie and watch the stars, 
Or maybe 'there’s a moon; 
And then you get all nice and warm 
And sleepy pretty soon; 
And then, perhaps, you shut your eyes; 
And then your mother’!l say, 
* Have I a little boy that means 
To lie in bed all day?” 
— Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Prince and the April Shower. 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER, 


There once lived an orphan prince who was 
fortunate in having a very learned tutor. This 
tutor (who always wore a red cap and had a 
long white beard) tried to instruct his pupil so 
that he should become a wise king and a happy 
man. In the course of his teaching he im- 
pressed upon the prince the truth that more 
happiness comes from giving than from receiv- 
ing. 

The prince thought that this truth was espe- 
cially applicable to him; for, as he had the 
royal treasury to draw upon, he could make a 
great many presents. Thus he would be pretty 
sure to give more than he received, and accord- 
ingly would be made very happy. 

So, every afternoon when it was possible for 
him to drive out, the prince would distribute 
gifts. He rode in a gilded chariot (the tutor 
sat by his side); and heralds, wearing long jack 
ets of crimson velvet trimmed with silver lace, 
strode before the chariot, proclaiming that “His 
Royal Highness, the most Gracious Gift-giver,” 
was now engaged in the gracious pursuit of gift- 
giving! These gifts, to be sure, were not of 
great value; for, as the prudent tutor had ob- 
served, “even a prince can’t be always giving 
away valuable things, especially when he don’t 
expect anything in return except happiness.” 

Every time he made a gift, the prince would 
accompany it with a neat quotation or with a 
proverb which seemed likely to have a good ef- 
fect or, again, with sage advice. As, for in- 
stance, “Here, Goody Bibbs, is a broom for 
you: remember that a new-broom sweeps clean, 
or should do so.” Or, “Tommy Jones, take this 
frosted cake; but, you know, you can’t have 
your cake and eat it, too, soI wouldn’t eat it!” 

And every time the prince made a present 
the crimson heralds blew enthusiastic blasts on 
their golden trumpets, as if to say: “Behold, 
how good the prince is! Behold the great Gift- 
giver!” 

Occasionally, while the prince was giving ad- 
vice to those receiving presents from him, the 
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chariot steeds (who were of the prancing, arch- 
necked kind) got very restive. Sometimes, if 
his speech of advice was a long one, the people 
to whom it was addressed, as well as the steeds, 
seemed to get restive. 

At first, all had gone gayly enough; but, as 
the months passed, the prince began to wonder 
why he was not more happy and why his kind- 
ness was not more fully appreciated. His favor 
with the people was not increasing. Indeed, he 
was told that Heavybrows (who was a terrible 
radical and a leader of the Opposition) had ex- 
claimed: “Bother the prince! and his gifts and 
chariot and heralds! They all ought to be 
thrown into a dungeon!” This remark of 
Heavybrows troubled the prince greatly. 

One April day he wandered sadly away into 
the forest; and, sitting down on the moss, he 
tried to think why he was not more happy. As 
he sat there, the sun slipped behind a cloud; 
and a quiet, refreshing shower began to fall. 
The prince went under a big fir-tree, and so did 
not get wet. As the gentle rain fell, he could 
see the spring flowers drinking it eagerly. Ten- 
der spears of grass seemed to shoot up through 
the earth to meet it. The trees collected great 
draughts brought to them by their roots. 
Everything in the forest seemed in better spirits, 
and to be blessing the gentle little shower. 

Then, as quietly as it began, the rain became 
less. The sun struggled to push away the 
cloud, and the prince thought hé could see a 
faint rainbow; but, on looking closer, it was not 
a rainbow at all that he had seen. It was the 
iridescent glitter of a pair of wings. These 
wings belonged to a dainty, graceful creature, 
her face bright with happiness, who was floating 
through the air. The prince guessed that she 
was the Spirit of the April Shower. 

“Here,” he thought, “is some one who seems 
to have found the happiness that I hunt for in 
vain. Ill ask her about it.” 

“April Shower!” he cried out aloud. “Come 
here, if you please, and tell me why you look so 
happy.” 

She was rather startled at first; but, seeing 
that it was only a lad with a gentle, if rather dis- 
contented, face, she floated nearer. 

“Why do I look happy? Because everything 
makes me happy. I can’t help it. But good- 
by. You see I’m nearly over.” 

The prince, however, beggedso hard for a lit- 
tle talk with her that she consented to stay; and 
the rain, which had almost stopped, began again, 
She gracefully balanced herself on the tip end 
of a branch of the fir-tree, and the prince re- 
sumed the conversation. ‘ 

“Perhaps you can tell me what to do to be 
happy. You see I ought to be; for I’m the 
prince, the Gift-giver. But I’m not happy.” 

“That certainly is strange,” she returned. “I 
find that giving is my chief happiness. When- 
ever it becomes unbearably blue up there in the 
sky, I just drop gently down and freshen up 
the flowers and grass a bit, and give drink to the 
trees. And then I steal away as quietly as pos- 
sible, and let the sun have his turn. All the 
growing green things love me and are grateful; 
though they scarcely know who I am, I come 
and go so quickly and noiselessly. 
the best part of it. You never catch me spoiling 
things by thundering and making a great fuss. 
I leave that to other kinds of showers,—stupid, 
blustering fellows that don’t know any better!” 

The prince kept quiet a moment, He was 
thinking of the chariot and the prancing steeds 
and the enthusiastic heralds. 

“But don’t you ever give advice to the flowers) 


And that’s | 
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and quote wise sayings to them?” he ventured 
at length. 

“No, of course not. It isn’t advice—espe- 
cially unasked for advice—that is wanted. I 
just slip down and give them a good drink,— 
which is all I have to give,—and then I’m off 
and never a word. But they don’t forget me.” 

“Now, if you please,” began the prince, “I 
want your advice about”’— 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she interrupted with a 
laugh. “Just use your conscience and your 
common sense, two C’s that are excellant ad- 
visers and not used half enough. And, besides, 
I’m due at a farmer’s garden where the little 
cabbages are thirsty. Farewell.” And ina 
twinkling she was gone. 

As the prince hurried home, he smiled to him- 
self; for he was beginning to see what was the 
trouble with his gift-giving. When he went 
through the palace gate, he handed the warden a 
silver penny, and was just saying, “Remember 
a penny saved is a penny”— But he checked 


~ 


himself and ran on upstairs to the royal apart-*' 


ments. 

Here he found the tutor. 

“Tutor,” he cried, “issue a decree abolishing 
the chariot and the prancing steeds and the en- 
thusiastic heralds,—especially the heralds!” 

The tutor was so startled at this outburst that 
his red cap fell off his head and rolled down his 
long white beard. 

“But what about distributing the gifts?” he 
stammered. “Surely, you have not forgotten 
that happiness comes from giving !” 

“Not at all! not at all! But, tutor, we’ve 
gone about it in the wrong way. We’ve had 
too much fuss and feathers!” 3 

The decree was issued; and thereafter, when 
the prince went among his people, he went on 
foot and often in disguise. And so quietly did 
he leave his gifts, and so quickly did he disap- 
pear afterward, that often the people could 
only guess who had befriended them. Now 
they lay in wait for him to thank him and con- 
sult him. But to those asking advice he often 
would only answer: “Use your conscience and 
your common sense. They are the best advice 
givers.’’ 

And now, in honor of his new-found happi- 
ness, he invented this saying: “April Shower is 
the best kind of a Gift-giver.” Many people 
didn’t know what to make of it; but the prince 
felt sure that the trees and flowers would under- 
stand. 

The only persons who disliked the change 
in the prince were the enthusiastic heralds. 
After he became so unaffected and simple in his 
way of doing things, he had no need of heralds. 
So there was nothing for them to do but take 
off their crimson jackets and go to work like 
other people, which was really a very good 
thing for them. 

All his other subjects were delighted with the 
change in him, and grew very fond of their mod- 
est, happy-faced prince. Indeed, even the mem- 
bers of the Opposition, led by Heavybrows (the 
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A tonic and vitalizer for the relief of 
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same who made the unpleasant remark begin- 
ning, “Bother the prince!”) came over in a body 
to the prince’s party; and everywhere in the 
land there were content and good will. 


Superstitions concerning Eggs. 


There are many superstitions about the egg. 
In Scotland and Ireland children are taught by 
their nurses to’crush the shell after eating an 
€gg or to push the spoon through the bottom in 


the form of a cross, showing a lingering relic of 


the once general superstitious belief that witches 
lived in egg-shells and made boats of them, cast- 
ing spells upon the household. 

In Italy it was believed that an egg laid by a 
white hen in a new nest on Easter Day would 
cure pains in the head or stomach; that, broken 
in a vineyard, it would prevent its suffering from 
hail or similarly would save a field from frost, 
and its possession gave one the power to sze 
It was also believed that an egg laid 
on Good Friday, thrown on the fire, would extin- 
guish it, while the devil would be killed if shot 
with an egg laid on Christmas.—Se/fculture 
Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


Saint Augustine and the Boy.* 


BY A. G, G. 


Tn Hippo by the Sea once stood 
A humble little house of wood, 
Where dwelt, in piety serene, 

A holy man,— Saint Augustine. 


From morn till evening he would sit 
With documents and Holy Writ, 
Forever studying there to find 

‘The God he loved with heart and mind. 


He knows not, neither does he care, 
If Spring with all its bloom is there, 
‘Or whether o’er his cottage blow 

The winter storms and winter snow. 


His books and manuscripts alone 
He seeks, and is intent upon; 
Researching, studying, that he 
May make here the discovery. 


And, filled with but this one thought still, 
He wanders out one night at will. 

Alas! nor sea nor land him lures : 

His mind but one idea endures. 


While musing in the twilight dim, 
He sees a boy approaching him; 
And, looking up, this smiling child 
Seemed more an angel pure and mild. 


A shell he holds within his hand ; 
And by the sea, down in the sand, 
He stoops, to make a little pit, 
That water may run into it. 


Saint Augustine gazed in surprise. 

What does the little boy devise? 

And, moving towards him, he said, 

“* Pray tell me, chiid, what thou hast made ?”’ 


The boy looked up quite fearlessly. 

“OQ great, good man, dost thou not see? 
I wish to let the ocean roll 

Right here, into this little hole.’’ 


“ How canst thou fancy aught so wild?” ” 
Replied the saint. ‘‘ Thou foolish child, 
To think that the entire sea 

_ In this small hole could emptied be.” 


_ “Why should this not be possible??? 
~ The boy then asked with earnest will: 
**Canst thou reveal and fathom, thou, 

What ne’er was given man to know? 


“Much sooner will the entire sea 
Roll into this small cavity 

Than man by searching find out e’er 
The God who ruleth everywhere, 


*From the German of Vogl. 
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* He can but pray on bended knee 
To Him, and own his poverty.”’... 
So spake the boy in accents clear, 
Then vanished in the atmosphere. 


Saint Augustine stood by the shore. 
A look of utter shame he wore, 

For deep within his heart he knew 
That what the boy had said was true. 


And, when he reached his home again, 
He sought no longer books; for vain— 
Yes, vain and empty — seemed all lore. 
The little child had taught him more. 


In larger faith and peace serene 
Hereafter lived Saint Augustine ; 
And in the sun, the flowers, the sod 
He now saw everywhere his God. 


A Dog with a Conscience. . 


A TRUE STORY. 


Laddie was a Scotch collie. He lived on a 
large, beautiful, green milk-farm; and his busi- 
ness was to take the cows to and fro through 
the shady lanes, from the barn to the pasture, 
and from the pasture home again at sunset. 
Laddie liked this work, and he did it as well as 
aman could. He seemed to know every cow by 
name. If he were told to take Buttercup to her 
stall, he would go among the cows and single 
out Buttercup, and drive her to her own place in 
the barn. 

It was because Laddie was so bright and ca- 
pable about everything he tried to do that one 
day the idea came into his mistress’s head that 
he could learn to do the churning. 

So she had a large wheel made, with a broad 
tire; and this wheel was attached to the churn. 
At the end of a week Laddie had learned his 
part. When the churning was to be done, he 
was called, and was expected to jump up on the 
wheel, after which a strap was ‘fastened to his 
collar to keep him there; and his duty then was 
to tread the broad tire as if walking. His steps 
caused the wheel to turn the crank of the churn. 
At this task he had to labor until the cream was 
changed into butter. 

Laddie learned to do this duty very well, but 
he never learned to like to do it. It was dull 
business to walk on one spot and never get any- 
where! His head and tail always went down 


when he was called to “Come and churn!” 
Once in a while he would hide away on churn- 
ing morning. 


Glenwood 
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One day Laddie came into the house, looking 
very downcast and guilty. It was not churning 
morning; but he went into the milk-room where 
the churning was always done, mounted the 
wheel, and began to work with all his might. 

His mistress wondered at this, and finally dis- 
covered that Laddie had killedahen. Itseemed 
very clear that he thought he ought to be pun- 
ished in some way, and so took upon himself, of 
his own will, the most disagreeable kind of pun- 
ishment he could think of. 

Laddie was indeed anxious to do right. His 
mistress was always distressed if he came in and 
crossed the floors and carpets with muddy feet; 
and at last she set to work to teach him to wipe 
his feet like a person. Laddie learned to do it; 
and, if he ever neglected it, a reproving word 
would send him back to the door-mat, where he 
would stand and solemnly rub and clean each 
foot. > 

Yes, Laddie wanted to do right—Rose Thorne, 
in Little Folks. ; 


Can Fishes be Drowned ? 


Fishes, like other animals, need air. If, 
therefore, you can think of their being so situ- 
ated that they cannot get a supply of fresh air 
from some source or other, they must perish. 
They would be suffocated. When the sea is 
frozen for miles, as in the Arctic Ocean, the 
fishes find it very hard to rise to the surface for 
fresh air. They must then take in the oxygen 
which is dissolved in the water. When that 
gas of such vital importance to every creature 
is used up, there is nothing left to substain 
life; and they must then “lay them doon and 
dee.” Thus, strange as it may seem, it is pos- 
sible for fishes to be drowned.—Casse/l’s Little 
Folks. 


Why is a lame dog like a school-boy add- 
ing six and seven together? Because he puts 
down three and carries one. 


Little Mary’s mamma gave Uncle Ben, the 
coachman, directions to drown two of the 
three kittens, but not to let Mary know of it. 
She heard of the order in some way, and 
said to Ben, with tears in her eyes: ‘‘Uncle 
Ben, please warm the water. It will be 
more comfortable !’’—Z xchange. 


CS 


Make Cooking Easy. 
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* I observe that, in an average expenditure 
of $165, $8 go for taxes, $12 for intoxicating 
liguors, $7 for tobacco, $6.71 ‘‘for religion, ’” 
and $1.77 for charity. 


ture would be divided thus: groceries, 
$295.20; other provisions, $197.60; fuel, 
$43; ‘‘dry goods,’’ $20; boots, shoes, and 
slippers, $36.30; clothing, $103.20; rent, 
$197.40; sundries, $107.30; total, $1,000. 

I recur to these fundamental principles in 
the matter of personal expense, because the 
national government has just now published 
a valuable paper on the prices which have 
ruled in the last ten years; and the results 
shown in this paper are both significant and 
important. They are sometimes all-important 
in the questions of economy or frugality, 
which have so much to do with the success of 
honest people in daily life. They are also 
very closely connected with our content or 
discontent in the matter of our daily wages. 
Thus, while we scold about the gamblers and 
the stock exchange, we are apt to forget that 
the rise and fall in the cost of some articles 
of food is sometimes as remarkable as that 
of the stocks sold by the money-brokers. For 
instance, the wholesale price of lard in July, 
1896, was hardly more than one-third of what 
the same article sold for in January, 1893. 
The smaller price was almost exactly three- 
eighths of the higher price. The report of 
which I speak is prepared by Dr. Faulkner 
with great care, and published at Washington 
by the Department of Labor. It is impos- 
sible to abridge it within the compass of our 
columns. But I like to have everybody know 
that, on the whole, prices have been steadily 
falling between the beginning of the year 
1890 and the period six months ago when 
this report closed. In food, for instance, the 
summary shows that the same amount of food 
which on Jan. 1, 1890, could be bought for 
$99.02 could -be bought in July, 1899, for 
$85.09. 

Cloths and clothing fell from 101.9 to 
84.5, fuel and lighting from 99 to 89.08, 
drugs and chemicals from 104.5 to 95.9. 

And, to speak in general, prices fell from 
102 to 92. This means to you and me that, 
if our income were the same in July, 1899, 
as it was in January, 1890, we got Io per 
cent. more for our money. 

As most readers know, prices have gener- 
ally risen since last July. 

It is interesting to see that, while the range 
from low prices to high was sometimes enor- 
mous in many articles, as in the case of lard, 
which has been already cited, the average on 
‘all articles’? was in general almost steadily 
downward until July, 1897. It was then more 
than one-fifth less than it had been seven 
years before. From that moment the price of 
‘all articles’? rose almost steadily till in 
July, 1899, it was nine-tenths (not four-fifths) 
of what it was nine years before. 

I think young housekeepers will be inter- 
ested in knowing how the clothing expenses 
of an average family divide themselves. In 
the average novel—and, I am afraid, in the 
average sermon—the women are generally 
rated for extravagance in dress. Women 
ought to be glad, therefore, to say that it 
proves that, where an average family spends 
$100 for.clothing, the children’s clothes cost 
nearly half, the husband’s clothes almost 
exactly one-third, and the wife’s not one- 
quarter. The precise figures are: husband, 
$33.80; wife, $22.76; children, $43.75, mak- 
ing up an expenditure for all of $100. 31. 


Good News. 


Our Country for the World. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


Our country for the world! we sing, 

But inno worldly way; 
* Our country to the Lord we bring, 

And for her fervent pray: 

God make her true; God make her pure; 
God make her wise and good; 

And through her may the Christ make sure 
Man’s world-wide Brotherhood. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


In the April number of the Calendar of the 
Chicago churches, containing the address of 
President Eliot delivered recently before the 
Chicago Unitarian Club, there was printed a 
table of financial statistics of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, running through fifteen years. 
The object of the publication of these tables 
was to show how strong an institution the 
Western Conference is when the churches of 
the West work together and present a united 
front. The table indicates also that there were 
large deficits in the first years of the financial 
depression which have never yet been made 
good. The Conference owes therefore a debt 
of $2,500 for which it has pledged the bonds 
which were bought by means of the Frothingham 
fund. It is bound in honor to redeem these 
bonds. An appeal was therefore made in the 
Calendar for personal contributions to pay this 
debt. Some contributions have already come 
in in response to this appeal, and five life mem- 
berships have been pledged. If the churches 
which have not contributed their full amount 
contribute as in previous years, the total contri- 
bution from the churches will be larger than 
for several years. Every effort must now be 
made to wipe out the debt and face the future 
once more with a clean balance sheet. There 
follows a list of contributions from the churches 
and individuals up to date :— 


Oh, broader than her wide domains 
Be her designs divine; 

And richer than her golden veins 
Her charities benign ; 

Firmer than buttressed mountain-tower 
Her fixéd faith in thee; 

Her triumphs nobler through thy power 
Than gain on land or sea! 


Great God, our country for the world! 
And all the world for thee! 
Christ’s banners o’er all lands unfurled 
In high expectancy! 
Fair day of God, speed on, speed on! 
Speed truth and peace and love, 
Till all below for him be won 
Who reigns o'er realms above. 
America! America! 
*Gainst wrong thy might be hurled; 
For thee we lift our loud huzza! 
Our country for the world! 
— Rev, Denis Wortman. 


What will it cost? 


The cost of living, of course, varies in dif- 
ferent countries. Engel, the German sociol- 
ogist, laid down four propositions, which 
are frequently cited together, as ‘‘Engel’s 
Law.’’ 

People of sense would have guessed at these 
propositions; but even they like to see them 
confirmed by statistics. The distinct propo- 
sitions are :— 

First, that the greater the income, the 
smaller is the relative percentage of outlay 
for subsistence. 

Second, that the percentage of outlay for 
clothing is approximately the same, whatever 
the income. 

Third, that the percentage of outlay for 
lodging or rent, and for fuel or light, is in- 
variably the same, whatever the income. It 
is, in fact, 12 per cent. of the income. 

Fourth, that, as the income increases in 
amount, the percentage of outlay for sundries 
becomes greater. 

The standard of comfort in this country is 
higher than that of Europe. It was proved 
twenty years ago that, while, as has been 
said, the German workman paid 12 per cent. 
of his income for lodging, fuel, and light, 
and, while in England the average working- 
man pays 136 per cent. for them, the average 
workingman in Illinois pays 17.42 per cent. 
for them, and in Massachusetts nearly 20 per 
cent. Unfortunately, life is, in comparison, 
so easy with us that comparatively few people 
know much about the division of their own 
expenses. Few people whom you meet, for 
instance, could tell you whether their butter 
costs more than their bread, or their fuel 
more than their boots and shoes. But enough 
people do keep such accounts for Mr. Carroll 
Wright to be able to teach us seventeen years 
ago that, if the average workingman in Mass- 
achusetts had $1,000 to spend, his expendi- 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHURCHES, 


Alton, Ill Ida Grove 
‘Ann Arbor, AY: ‘ anesville..... 
Big Rapids......-.++ 2.00 uuverne .. 
Burlington, Ia....... 5.00 Madison 
Chicago : All Souls’, 25.00 Milwaukee.. 
Messiah... Mianesoia Cont r- 

Cleveland, MCE loess stece esse £0.00 
Davenport 
Detroit... 
Duluth,....- 

Evanston. ..- 

Geneseo ....+. 
Grand Haven.. 


Minneapolis 
Omaha.. 


gh 
Hobart. csi + sieviejenee y Traverse City 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. 


Morton D. Hull, Chicago 
Franklin C. Southworth, Chicago aa 
Mrs. Deborah Gardner, ‘Hinds 

Miss Mee . Southworth, Cleveland, Ox 25.00 
Prof. J. Johnson, Madison....0+s-s 25.00 $125.00 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST- PERFECT OF-PENS 


ART SEED BOOK *se2sactas, rarotehed Mass,” 
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- CONTRIBUTIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, iova CR snes s+ $10.00 
Rev. Celia Fn econ ey, Meee 10,00 
Rev. Eliot, Jr., 10.00 
Rev. Robert S. Loring, “ Cloud. 5.00 
Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, Omaha 10,00 
ag aS C. Learned, St. tee ala 5.00 
M. Hatch “Springfiel 5.00 
Mr. M. C. Dean, Chicago.- 50.00 
A friend in Chicago... ...-sesessesssesee 200.00 
. Weiser, eee ceric’ 5.00 
Miss ©, Leonard. ....csseseseesseesnaesee’ 2,00 ~ $267.00 
ANNUAL’ MEMBERSHIPS, 
W. Brough, Chicago....-+++-+ sees see $1.00 
Miss) jennie ilcox, ak Parks, sss 1.00 
Rey. Joseph Waite, Hartford, Conn 1.00. 
Rev. J. L. eeopiason: 1,00 
Miss Dora Hanssen.. 1.00 
pre, M. H. Perkins 1.00 
LP: osha ae cata 1.00 
Miss B. And 1,00 
Rev. En » E. ae 1,00 
Rev. W. cGy Gannett eeee cere 1.00 10.00 
Contributions from churches....-.... +++. 896.00 
Total.. dete coon sens sereceenes $1,298.00 


The books of the ge es at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., are now open for further 


; subscriptions to the deficit. 


F. C. SouTHWORTH. 


The May meetings of the Western Unitarian 
Conference will be held at Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, May 15 to 17. The Ministers’ Institute 
will be held on Tuesday, May 15. There fol- 


lows the programme of the Conference, which is |" 


nearly complete. 


TUESDAY, May 15. 


8 p.m. Sermon by Rev. Albert Lazenby. Re- 
ception to delegates. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16, 


9.30A.M. Business session. Address of the 
president, Mr. Lawrence P. Conover, Hinsdale ; 
report of the secretary, Rev. F. C. Southworth; 
report of the treasurer, Mr. H. W. Brough; re- 
port of field secretaries, Rev. George W. Stone, 
Kansas City, Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des Moines. 
Address by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Jackson, 
Mich., “The Constituency of a Liberal Church.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. Seward Baker, Shef- 
field, Ill. 

12M. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. John 
L. Marsh, Lincoln, Neb. 

2 PM. 
Society. 

42.M. Paper by Miss Charlotte W. Under: 
wood, “The Church and the Young People.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. Abram Wyman, 
Topeka, Kan. 

8pm. Platform meeting. “The Church and 
Modern Society”: 1. “The Real Needs of Mod- 
ern Society,” Rev. Minot O. Simons, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 2. “A Religion for these Needs,” Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 3. 
“Agencies for Promoting this Religion,” Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THURSDAY, MAY 17. 


9.30 A.M. “The Meaning of Certain Modern 
Religious Tendencies”: “Recent Manifestations 
of Supernaturalism,” Rev. George A. Thayer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; “Ritualism,” Rev. F. A. Gil- 
more, Madison, Wis. Discussion opened by 
Rev. W. S. Vail, Sioux City, Ia. 

11 AM. Address by Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
St. Louis, Mo., “Hindrances to a More Perfect 
Development ef our Public School System.” 

11.30 A.M. Discussion of business problems. 

12,15 P.M. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

2pm. “The Religious Outlook”: “In ‘pas: He 
Rev. T. Murai, Tokio, Japan; “In England,” 
Rey. Albert Lazenby; “In America,” Rey. C, E. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School 
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St, John, fraternal delegate of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

3-15 P.M. Plan for a Unitarian grove meeting 
at Lithia Springs, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. 

3-45 P.M. Closing business session. 

8pm. “The Church of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury”: “Its Intellectual Freedom,” Rey, Kinzo 
Hirai, Tokio, Japan; ‘Its Catholicity of Spirit,” 
Rev. F, E. Dewhurst, University Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Ill.; “Its Missionary Impulse,” 
Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo. 


English National Conference. 


The Seventh Triennial Session of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional «Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
Other Non-subscribing or Kindred Congre- 
gations’’ of Great Britain, which has been 
going on for the past four days in the city 
of Leicester, closed at noon to-day. The 
conference represents 353 churches, 8 of which 
are in Scotland, 32 in Wales, 39 in Ireland, 
and 274 in England. The attendance upon 
the conference was large, taxing nearly to the 
full the generous hospitality of the Leicester 
people and the hotel] accommodations of city. 
The English National Conference is a much 
younger body than the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, having been established 
in 1882. Its aims and plan of organization are 
almost exactly those of the American Na- 
tional Conference. Indeed, in its statement 
it declares that it ‘‘had its origin in the de- 
sire to follow the example set by the Unita- 
rians of the United States, who had held 
such successful gatherings at Saratoga.’’ It 
is well remembered that Rev. George Batch- 
elor, who was then the secretary of the 
American Conference, and to whose efforts 
the great success of that organization was 
largely due, was invited by the English Uni- 
tarians to come over to this side and read 
them.a paper upon how the American Unita- 
rians had done it, and to give them the 
benefit of the experience of the older body. 
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The first meeting of the new English organi- 
zation was held in Liverpool. Subsequent 
meetings have been held in Birmingham, 
Leeds, London, Manchester, and Sheffield. 
Leicester about completes the circle of the 
cities that are large enough and that contain 
strong enough Unitarian churches to entertain 
so large a gathering. 

The president of the Leicester Conference 
was W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., LL.D., one of 
the leading barristers of London, brother of 
Prof. Odgers of Oxford. The president 
elected for the coming three years is Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter of Oxford. Most of the 
meetings were held in what is known as the 
Temperance Hall, an excellent and centrally 
located auditorium capable of seating fifteen 
hundred to eighteen hundred people, which 
evenings and at several of the meetings dur- 
ing the day was filled. There was a common © 
luncheon each day at one o’clock, and a com- 
mon tea at five, which brought all delegates 
together in a way admirably to promote social 
intercourse. One evening was devoted to a 
Conversazione, in the mayor’s rooms in 
the Museum Buildings, where, with music 
and a little bright speaking by the mayor and 
others, and in the midst of the best art of 
the city, the delegates and visitors to the 
number of.some twelve hundred had the -best 
possible opportunity to form and to renew 
acquaintances. Thus the conference seemed 
to me a little better on its social side than 
we have ever been able to make any of our 
American National Conferences outside of 
Saratoga. : 

No very ‘‘burning’’ questions came before 
the conference at its business session, though 
several times the sparks flew and there were 
signs of possible conflagration; but the strong 
and skilful management of the president pre- 
vented anything more serious than sparks and 
perhaps some smoke. This result will be 
séen to be a little remarkable when I say that 
one of the leading matters of business was 
the adoption of permanent rules for the gov- 
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ernment for the conference, as submitted by 
a committee from last year. Perhaps the 
name of the conference was the most trouble- 
some thing. The committee recommended 
the cumbrous name under which the body had 
hitherto been working. Seemingly, that 
name really suited nobody. Seemingly, 
everybody felt it to be so long and bungling 
as to be ludicrous, if not ridiculous; for, if 
any speaker wanted to produce general laugh- 
ter, he had only to repeat the name in full. 
Various amendments and changes were pro- 
posed, but they all created more trouble and 
division than they allayed. And so, in a 
sort of desperation of helplessness, the long 
concatenation was adopted. To a certain 
small but rather demonstrative minority the 
word ‘‘Unitarian’’ seemed-to be the red flag 
which roused all their anger. 

The president opened the conference with 
an address, in which he considered some re- 
cent events in the religious world which seem 
to have especial importance for Unitarians. 
First of all he recalled the death of Dr. 
Martineau, our great leader, and paid a high 
tribute to his greatness and the value of his 
service to us and to the world. He also 
spoke at some length of Dr. Mivart, his break 
with Roman Catholicism—of which he had 
so long been a defender—and his death. 

The conference sermon was preached on 
Tuesday evening by Rev. Charles Hargrove 
of Leeds, whom some of the readers of the 
Register will have a chance to hear in America 
soon, as he is to go across this month to at- 
tend the Boston May meetings and to spend 
a few weeks among the American churches. 
On Thursday evening some popular platform 
addresses of much power were given on the 
general subject of ‘‘Signs of Progress in 
Christendom’’ by three leaders among the 
English Unitarian ministers, Rev. Joseph 
Wood of Birmingham, Dr. Klein of Liver- 

. pool, and John Page Hopps. 

Some of the best known men who read 
papers or gave addresses during the day 
sessions were Dr. Brooke Herford, Prof. 
Carpenter, Dr. Drummond (principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford), Rev. C. C. 
Coe of Bournemouth, Rev. Henry Gow of 
Leicester, Rev. Walter Lloyd of Gloucester, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp of Belfast, and Rev. L. P. 
Jacks of Birmingham, one of the ablest of 
our younger ministers, and just now a little 
conspicuous in a way that may not be wholly 
pleasant on account of being pastor of 
the church with which Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the much praised and the much 
condemned colonial secretary, has long been 
connected, and in which he was once Sunday- 
school superintendent. 

It will interest Americans to know that a 
paper was read at the conference by one of 
the ministers (Rev. John Ellis of Sheffield), 
advocating a more general organization of the 
young people of the English Unitarian 
churches for distinctly religious purposes, 
and urging the adoption of the plan of the 
American Young People’s Religious Union. 

Perhaps the interest of the conference cul- 
minated in three papers. One was a very 
able, discriminating, and penetrating discus- 
sion of the subject of ‘‘Sin,’’ by Rev. Philip 
H. Wicksteed. The second was a paper by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, entitled ‘‘Gospel Inter- 
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pretation: A Fragment,’’ in which the writer 
endeavored to discover the origin of the story 
of the transfiguration of Jesus and to inter- 
pret its spiritual significance. It was a piece 
of New Testament criticism of rather an 
extreme type, interesting in itself because 
done with considerable skill, but particularly 
interesting, of course, because coming from 
a woman of the literary eminence of Mrs. 
Ward. The third paper, which lifted the 
whole conference, as on a tidal wave of en- 
thusiasm, was one on ‘‘James Martineau,’’ 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Mr. Brooke 
seemed in excellent ‘physical vigor, and in 
every way at his best. 

At these English National conferences there 
are usually more or less delegates from Uni- 
tarian organizations in other lands. This 
year the Unitarian churches in Hungary send 
no one, and there is no representative from 
any country of the Continent. This is per- 
haps because whatever activity of this kind 
there may be in these countries the present 
season seems likely to be drawn toward Bos- 
ton. But the National Unitarian Conference 
of America sends a representative. It is 
Prof. N. P. Gilman of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. He reached London about 
two weeks ago, and has attended the Leicester 
meetings all through. In an address which 
he made before the conference he gave a very 
interesting brief survey of the Unitarian situ- 
ation in America to-day. He will remain in 
London for two or three weeks, then go to 
Oxford to deliver a series of lectures at Man- 
chester College, and then to Paris. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Seventy - fifth Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME. 
Sunday, May 20. 


The morning services in the Unitarian 
churches of Boston and vicinity will be con- 
ducted, when desired, by the visiting ministers. 

Churches or ministers desiring the services of 
visiting friends should apply to Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, secretary of the Committce on the 
Supply of Pulpits, not later than May 1g. The 
list of assignments will be published in the daily 
papers and in the “Christian Register” of May 17. 

SPECIAL EVENING SERVICES will be held in 
King’s Chapel—the first church in America 
to become Unitarian—and in Arlington Street 
Church, the church of Channing and Gannett. 
The subject will be “The Mission of the 
Unitarian Church in the Twentieth Century.” 
And the speakers will be: at Arlington Street 
Church, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of 
Boston, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York; at King’s Chapel, Rev. William W. Fenn 
of Chicago and Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of 
New York. 

The King’s Chapel is at the corner of Tremont 
and School Streets. 

The Arlington Street Church is at the corner 
of Arlington and Boylston Streets. 


Monday, May 21. 


9AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Charles 
Hargrove of Leeds, England. 

10,30 A.M. Meeting of the MINISTERIAL 
UNION in Channing Hall. Babu Protap Chun- 
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der Mozoomdar has been invited to give the ad- 
dress. ; 

2.30 P.M. Meeting of the UNITARIAN TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY in King’s Chapel. Addresses 
will be made by the president of the society, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, the secretary, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of Lon- 
don, England, and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal of 
Calcutta, India. 

3-30 P.M. Meeting of the NATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women at the First Church, corner Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets. Addresses will be made 
by Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, N.Y., Miss 
Fannie Field of Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. T. Murai 
of Tokyo, Japan, Mrs. E. A. Fifield of Boston, 
and Rev. D. C. Limbaugh of Dallas, Tex. 

4.30 P.M. The Boston ASSOCIATION of Minis- 
ters invites the foreign delegates and all visiting 
ministers to a social gathering in the parlors of 
the South Congregational Church. The speak- 
ing will be informal. Supper will be served at 
6p.M. The South Congregational Church is at 
the corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets. 

8 p.m. A COMMUNION SERVICE will be held 
in King’s Chapel, conducted by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, rector of the chapel, assisted by Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel A. Eliot, James Eells, John P, 
Forbes, Augustus M. Lord, Eugene R. Shippen, 
J. Worsley Austin, Roderick Stebbins, Will- 
iam B. Geoghegan, John C. Perkins, Julian C. 
Jaynes. Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of San 
Francisco, has been invited to give the address. 


Tuesday, May 22. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. John P. 
Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

9.45 A.M. The annual meeting of the AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. Delegates and 
life members will assemble in Lorimer Hall. 
The report of the Committee on Nominations 
will be presented. Resolutions may be intro- 
duced, and the usual business transacted. The 
polls for the election of officers and directors 
will be open in Lorimer Hall from 10 A.M. to 
12M. Seats will be reserved in Tremont Tem- 
ple for those attending the business meeting 
until 10.45. 

10.30 A.M. ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES in Tre- 
mont Temple. An opening service of worship 
will be conducted by Rev. Robert Collyer of 
New York. The annual address will be deliv- 
ered by Hon. Carroll D. Wright of Washington, 
president of the Association. The secretary of 
the Association will then introduce the delegates 
of allied organizations represented at the meet- 
ing, who will briefly present the salutations of 
their different bodies. 
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The Unitarian Church of Hungary, Prof. 
George Boros, dean of the college at Kolozs- 
var; the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of 
the Association; the Japanese Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Kinzo Hirai of Tokio; the Protes- 
tant Union of Germany, Prof. Gustav Oppert 
of Berlin; the Free Christian Church of Bel- 
gium, Rev. James Hocart of Brussels; the Uni- 
tarian Churches of Italy, Prof. Ferdinando Brac- 
ciforti of Milan; the Brahmo-Somaj of India, 
P. C. Mozoomdar of Calcutta. 

The president of the Association will respond 
to these greetings, and the secretary and treas- 
urer of the Association will present their annual 
reports. 

2. P.M. BUSINESS SESSION in Lorimer Hall. 
Report of business committee, ballot committee, 
etc. 

2.30 P.M. Afternoon session in Tremont 
Temple. Hon. Carroll D. Wright will preside, 
and addresses are expected from Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams on “The Education of our own 
Boys”; Rev. Clay MacCauley, on “Ten Years 
of Unitarian Work in Japan”; Rev. Magnus J. 
Skaptason, on “The Unitarian Mission to the 
Icelanders”; Rev. F. C. Southworth and Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, on “Unitarian Work in 
America.” 

7-30 P.M. COMMEMORATION SERVICES in Tre- 
mont Temple. The worship will be conducted 
by visiting ministers, and the anniversary ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, D.D. Singing by a chorus of 
two hundred voices, with organ and orchestra, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker, director. 


Wednesday, May 23. 


9 A.M: Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

10.30 A.M. The BERRY STREET CONFERENCE 
in the chapel of the Arlington Street Church, 
(Open to ministers only.) Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A., of Leeds, England, will give the 
address. The Berry Street Conference was or- 
ganized by Dr. Channing in the vestry of the 


| Federal Street (now the Arlington Street) Church, 


May, 1820. It was the first ministerial gathering 
in America that was avowedly and distinctly 
Unitarian, 

I P.M. Social reunion and luncheon of the 
Alumni of the MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
ScHOOL at The Thorndike. Rev. George Batch- 
elor will preside, and it is hoped that President 
Cary will be the guest of honor. The speaking 
will be informal. 

2P.M. Annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the chapel of the Second 
Church, Copley Square, for reports, election of 
officers, and informal conference. 

3 P.M. Annual meeting of the CHILDREN’S 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute in 
Arlington Street Church. Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham of New Bedford, Miss Marian 
Pritchard of London, and others will speak. 

7-30P.M. Meeting in Tremont Temple under 


the auspices of the YouNG PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS 


Union. Addresses will be made by Mr. Walter 
P. Eaton, president of the Union; Rev. Robert 
Collyer of New York; Rev. William W. Fenn 
of Chicago; and Miss Mary L. Lamprey of 
North Easton. Singing by chorus under the 
direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


Thursday, May 24. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
9.30 A.M. Meeting in Channing Hall to con- 
sider the organization of an INTERNATIONAL 
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Councit of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tians. 

II A.M. A visit to historic Concord. Dele- 
gates and friends will be entertained at lunch by 
the members of the First Parish. Return by 
four o’clock. 

2 P.M. Meeting in Lorimer Hall under the 
auspices of the \UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Society. The president, Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, will preside and make the opening address. 
Addresses will follow by Miss Marian Pritchard 
of London, England; Babu P, C. Mozoomdar of 
Calcutta; Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of New 
York; and Rev. James Eells of Boston. 

5 P.M. UNITARIAN FESTIVAL in Tremont 
Temple. Hon. George F. Hoar will preside, 
and among the speakers will be Hon. G. W. 
Stephens of Montreal, Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
of New Bedford, Prof. George Boros of Ko- 
loszvar, and Rev. Edward Everett Hale of 
Boston. 


Friday, May 25. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

10,30 A.M. ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES in Tre- 
mont Temple. The president of the American 
Unitarian Association will preside; and an 
opening service of worship will be conducted by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., and Rev. 
John Cuckson. Addresses will be made by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., on “The New Eng- 
land Heritage of the Unitarian Movement”; 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., on “Our Free 
Congregational Inheritance”; Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, on “The Organization of Liberty.” 

2.30 P.M. Afternoon session in Tremont 
Temple. Addresses on the life and work of 
Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Martineau, will 
be made by Rev. William C. Gannett, Prof. 
James B. Thayer, Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
and Rev. Albert Lazenby. 

7-30.P.M. EVENING SERVICES in Tremont 
Temple. The opening services will be con- 
ducted by Rev. George Batchelor. Addresses 
on “The Prophecies of the Christian History of 
the Last Seventy-five Years” are expected from 
President Charles W. Eliot, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., and President William J. Tucker, 
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D.D.. The closing exercises will be conducted 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Saturday, May 26. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

The service will be conducted by Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson of Hopedale. 
_ 10.30 A.M. A visit to Cambridge. Delegates 
and friends are invited to take special cars at 
the Park Street Subway Station precisely at 
10.30. Gentlemen of the First Parish Church 
will meet the party in Cambridge, and act as 
escorts on a walk through the grounds of Har- 
vard University and to the various scenes of 
historic interest or literary association in Cam- 
bridge. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 


‘| Association held their regular monthly meet- 


ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, April 10. There were present Messrs. 


Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, 
Garver, Howe, MHutchinson, Lincoln, and 
Little, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Talbot, and 
Mrs. Wells. 


The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of March :— 


RECEIPTS, 

Cash on hand March 1 $31,421.81 

From donations.. 13,559.48 

Bequest of ‘the ‘late "Samuel G Perkins 
OL POStOM cars cou siccsscece 16,000.00 
Income on investments..... 1,408.52 
Sale of books.s, oa: -cvos cevaicesacec ucts 488.94 

Payment of mortgage, belonging to ser 
eral investments, for reinvestment... 4,000.00 
All other sources... sss. sees sseeseeneees « 54.02 
$66,932.77 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes....+++ $8,162.76 
Amherst church.. 100.00 
Books, Eee, etc 525.58 
Salaries... 609.16 
Expenses. 632.34 
Reinvestment on account of Bigelow Fund, 150.00 
Investment of Samuel G. Perkins Fund 

under general investments......+-+++++ 16,000.00 
Reinvestment on account of general in- 

VESEMENES «6 cee cece cece cece ete sececcce 9,147.50 
All other purposes. . aaa 8.00 

Cash'on hand April 1... sccrcerevccccenee seve 31,597-43 

$66,932.77 


S2THE MATERIAL PUT INTO 
_THEMAGEE HEATERS IS 


No heater can 

be better than 

the material k& 

putintoit. Ith 

may be worse. , 

The material that enters into the| 
Magee Heaters is the best the 
world affords, while the Magee pro- 
cess of building is the result of 50 
years accumulative experience, sec- 
onded by unparalleled producing 
facilities, aided by immense capital. 
No wonder they heat better and 


use less coal than any other. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Sold by leading dealers. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. maKers 


of THE MAGEE HEATERS ann RANGES 
32-38 UNION ST. BOSTON. 
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Of the balance of $31,597.43, the sum of 
$18,707 belongs to the General Fund, and 
$5,000 or more is a contribution for special 
purposes not yet called for. 

The business of the New England Commit- 
tee had precedence; and, upon the report of 
the committee, the following votes were 
adopted for the year beginning May 1, 1900: 
to the First Congregational Church of Athol, 
Mass., $200; to the First Unitarian Society 
of Millbury, Mass., $300; to the Second 
Congregational Church of Northampton, Mass. 
(for six months), $350; to the First Parish, 
Tyngsboro, Mass., $100; to the South Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Worcester, 
Mass., $300; to the Central Church, Yar- 
mouth, Me., $150; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Exeter, N.H., $250; to the Union 
Congregational Society, Francestown, N.H., 
$200; to the Church of the Unity, Rochester, 
N.H., $250; to the Church of Our Father, 
Westerly, R.I., $300; to the First Ecclesias- 
tical Society of Brooklyn, Conn., $100; to 
the Unitarian society of New London, Conn., 
$300; to the First Unitarian Church of Rock- 
ville, Conn., $300; to the First Parish, 
Mendon, Mass., $200; to the Second Congre- 
gational Society, Montague, Mass., $200; to 
the First Christian Church of Middleboro, 
Mass., for three months, $100; to the Unity 
Church of Pittsfield, Mass., for six months, 
$250, on condition that the church give to 
the Association a note for the amount, pay- 
able on demand with interest; and to the 
First Unitarian Society, Wolfeboro, N.H., 
$200. 

Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 

‘‘ Voted, That a new edition (the fortieth) 
of one thousand. copies of the one-volume 
Channing’s ‘Works’ be authorized, at a cost 
not exceeding $550. 

‘* Voted, That $2,000 be appropriated for 
the publication of new tracts and new edi- 
tions of old ones. 

‘* Voted, That the subscription to the Chrzs- 

tian Register, not exceeding in number two 
hundred copies, for reading-rooms, etc., be 
authorized, for the year beginning Jan. 1, 
1900. 
3 ar Voted, To print as the first three numbers 
of the ‘Tenth Series’ the sermons of Dr. 
Walker on ‘Government of the Thought,’ Dr. 
Putnam on ‘The Open Windows,’ and Theo- 
dore Parker’s ‘Immortal Life.’ 

‘‘ Voted, That $45.50 be appropriated to 
purchase the plates and copies of Parker’s 
‘West Roxbury Sermons’ and the stock of 
Parker’s ‘ Prayers.’ ’’ 

On report of the Education Committee the 
following vote was adopted :— 

‘* Voted, To appoint Rev. D. C. Limbaugh 
of Dallas, Tex., and Mr. Frank D. Wither- 
bee of the Meadville Theological School, 
Perkins fellows for the year beginning 
May 1.’’ 

The secretary reported a number of resolu- 
tions of a miscellaneous character, closing 
the accounts of the current financial year; 
and, upon recommendation, the following 
votes were adopted :— 

‘* Voted, To appropriate $300 from the 
Western budget in aid of the First Unita- 
rian Society, Pueblo, Col., for the year be- 
ginning April 1, 1900. 

‘‘ Voted, To appropriate $150 from the 
Middle States budget in aid of the Church of 
Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., for the nine 
months beginning April 1, 1900. 

‘* Voted, That, whereas the balance of $300 
exists in the Southern budget, appropria- 
tions be made as follows: $100 additional, 
in aid of the First Unitarian Society, Dallas, 
Tex. ; $82.51 additional, for the expenses of 
Mr. Chaney’s missionary journey; and $50, 
at the discretion of the secretary, to Rev. 
G. R. Taylor for missionary work in Ten- 
nessee. 

‘*L oted, That the treasurer be authorized 
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to make payments on account of the expenses 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary, when the 
bills are approved by the secretary. 

‘* Foted, To appoint Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Pittsburg and Rev. George W. Stone 
of Kansas City delegates from the Associa- 
tion to the annual meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

‘* Voted, That the thanks of the Association 
be presented to Rev. Henry F. Jenks for his 
assiduous care in preparing the necrology for 
the Year Book.’’ 

Mr. Hutchinson presented the matter of 
placing an electric elevator in the building, 
and the Finance Committee was requested to 
investigate the subject and report to the 
board. 

The report of the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Supply of Pulpits was presented, 
and accepted and placed on file. 

Upon invitation, Rev. Charles F. Russell, 
secretary of the Committee on Nominations, 
came before the board, and read the proposed 
report of the Committee on Nominations. 
After discussion, upon motion of Mr. Little, 
it was 

‘* Resolved, That the directors approve the 
recommendation of the president of the Asso- 
ciation in regard to the reorganization of the 
working staff, and indorse the purpose of the 
Nominating Committee of embodying the 
suggestion of the president in the report of 
the committee, 

‘Resolved, That, in the judgment of the 
directors, the adoption of the plan of reorgan- 
ization set forth in the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee will result in increased 
efficiency in the work of the Association and 
enlarged influence for the cause which the 
Association represents. No constitutional 
obstacles appear to exist, and the required 
increase in the annual budget for maintenance 
will not be disproportionate or excessive. 
The directors therefore recommend to the 
members of the Association the adoption of 
the report of the Nominating Committee. ’’ 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELioT, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


In the May Word and Work we desire to 
publish the name of each local society be- 
longing to the National Union, with name 
and address of secretary, or some one person 
to whom the national officers and others may 
send all communications for the ensuing year. 
This local representative should be chosen 
with care. One who is prompt and business- 
like, one who will not be away at school or 
business, one who is in earnest, should be 
chosen. 

No matter if you sent in your list of offi- 
cers a week ago, please send again, by May 1, 
if possible. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 29, ‘‘The Authority and Leadership 
of Jesus.’’ Matt. vii. 29; Matt. xvi. 24; 
John xiv. 6, 7; ‘‘What was Christ’s Attitude 
toward Religious Error?’’ Literary Digest, 
Oct. 28, 1899; ‘‘New Dogma of the Divinity 
of Christ,’’ Literary Digest, April 29, 1899. 
Hymns: ‘‘Jesus, by thy simple beauty’’; 
‘‘O Love! O Life! our faith and sight’’; 
Whittier; ‘‘Fling wide the portals of your 
heart’?; ‘‘O Thou Great Friend to all the 
sons of men}’’ Parker. 


QUOTATIONS. 


If Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the 
characteristics of his spirit, holds the place 
of Prince of Saints, and perfects the condi- 
tions of the pure religious life, he thereby 
reveals the highest possibilities of the human 
soul and their dependence on habitual com- 


‘ruins of the ancient world. 
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munion between man and God. —Martineau’s 
“Seat of Authority in Religion.’’ 

We only dimly see the histori@™ teachers 
but how may we conceive of him? We do 
not know how we may conceive of him save 
as one like ourselves. We cannot think of 
his temptation save as we think of our own 
temptations. We watch him from the very 
beginning through poverty, obscurity, strug- 
gle, suffering, death. It is our brother who 
stands there. He asks of us no crown, no 
loud hosannas. He asks of us fellowship, 
love, and recognition. And it is just through 
this simple thought of Jesus as our brother 
that we strengthen the sense of the nearness 
of the eternal God and the significance of the 
life of man in which we rejoice to-day. ... 
It is when we look upon the teaching of 
Jesus, not as a miraculous prophecy, but as 
a genuinely human ideal and endeavor, that 
we can give a frank answer to the cynic. 
‘Of course,’’ we answer, ‘‘the reign of good 
will is an ideal rather than an achievement. 
But it is an ideal that has grown inevitably 
out of the divine Power working in human- 
ity, and all this power is pledged to its ful- 
filment.’’—‘‘ Concerning Jesus,’’ sermon of 
S. M. Crothers, D.D. 

Two conclusions... were held by Jesus 
so securely that he never wavered from them 
for an instant. One conclusion was that in 
the office of leadership to which he was called 
there should be nothing for himself. He 
had no doubt but, as God’s messenger, un- 
usual powers would be conferred upon him; 
but so reverently did he regard these divine 
powers that he would not employ them for 
any selfish end. Not even to satisfy his 
natural hunger must he use any of these 
special gifts sent to him from on high, but 
only to do good and to build up the kingdom 
of Gods. 2 

And he also resolved at the very beginning 
of his career that his kingdom should not be 
of this world; that it was to be a way of the 
spirit, a rule of the spirit, and a brotherhood 
of the spirit, which he was to reveal and es- 
tablish. No armies were to help him van- 
quish and conquer what he had to win. No 
pomp of kinglike state was to extend and 
increase his sovereignty over the hearts of 
men. Simply the majesty of truth and right 


was to clothe him with authority, and be the © 


sceptre of the Prince of Peace... . 

First and foremost, he was a teacher; and 
he never failed to make it plain that his 
main concern was the truth which God had 
given him to speak. God, the Father of 
human souls, leading, chastening, and cor- 
recting them like a father, and not merely as 
a judge or king; man essentially a spiritual 
being, born for everlasting life, and gifted 
with a higher nature of love and gentleness 
and peace which has been made in the very 
image of the Divine; the world a place in 
which this child of heaven must begin to 
realize his destiny if he is to enter into the 
inheritance prepared for him; and the great 
hereafter to begin in a state of joy or woe, 
accordingly as men have done on earth deeds 
of good or evil,—such, in wide outline, was 
what came to be called afterward his ‘‘gos- 
pel,’’ or good news of God. This man, who 
impressed even Pilate as having some close 
connection with the unseen world,—the man 
who prayed for forgiveness on behalf of his 
enemies,—was greater than we can estimate 
or say. We have only faintly begun to meas- 
ure the spiritual grandeur of such a life and 
of its power to uplift the life of the world. 
In the providence of God such attributes are 
not only fine and high, but they are the 
mightiest force anywhere disclosed to us, and 
they take us nearest to the heart of the secret 
of that infinite Might which has called us 
into being. It is he (Jesus) who has clothed 
our life with almost all the beauty, the glory, 
and the hope that have grown up over the 
May we not 
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forget that he once said to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye 
are the light of the world,’’ and that, in so 
far as we can make his mind and spirit ours, 
we alzo enter into that great redeeming and 
creative work which he began.—‘‘ The Pattern 
Life,”’ by Rev. Howard N. Brown, 

(This sermon and the one of Mr. Crothers 
quoted from above can be obtained from Alli- 
ance Headquarters, Room 6, 25 Beacon Street, 
the former at 3 cents, the later at 1 cent.) 


The Sunday School. 


The cheering responses from the Sunday- 
schools to the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
continue. Since our last mention, two weeks 
ago, Dover, N.H., has forwarded a donation: 
it has not given for many years. Another 
new source is the Bible Study Class of Ayer, 
Mass. Such an act by this organization 
shows vital relations with Sunday-school 
matters. Templeton, Mass., has nearly tripled 
its contribution over last year’s. The Sun- 
day-schools at Leominster, Mass., Erie, Pa., 
Athol, Mass., First Parish, have increased. 
The Cincinnati Sunday-school gave nothing 
last year, and now sends in a handsome con- 
tribution. The Sunday-schools of Winches- 
ter, Needham, Walpole, Bernardston (all of 
Massachusetts), Church of the Messiah (New 
York City), gave the same as heretofore. 
This is a very inspiring report; but it is only 
part of the whole winter’s experience, which 
has revealed loyalty and generosity to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society on the part 
of churches and Sunday-schools. 


It has been said of late that there is an 
awakening of interest in Sunday-school 
affairs. This is very true, and is apparent 
in many ways. Our New England field 
agent, Rev. G. H. Badger, in a narrative of 
his journey among New England country 
parishes, mentions one feature of great en- 
couragement. Almost everywhere he heard 
this comment: ‘‘We have a good Sunday- 
school, —better than it used to be. We have 
a minister who is interested in our Sunday- 
school,’’ - The auspicious aspect of our sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary in May springs from 
the fact that our churches are more interested 
in the educational department, and the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school is coming to some dig 
nity and importance. For all this let us be 
thankful and continuous in well-doing, carry- 
ing still further this central work of educat- 
ing, recruiting, and rallying the rising gen- 
eration for the liberal faith. ; 


In line with what we have said above is 
the appearance of a very tasteful volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Hymns for the Sunday-school of the 
Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass.’’ 
There is a spacious, hospitable appearance to 
these pages; and the typography delights the 
eye. This collection of hymns was made by 
Mr. Charles M. Thayer, a well-known lawyer 
in Worcester, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Unity. Heisa 
great lover of hymns, and compiled this book 
from two motives,—to gratify his taste in 
hymnology, clustering those standard hymns 
which survive from generation to generation, 
and are the voice of worship in all sects; 
and, next, to offer a pleasant token of his 
affection for the Sunday-school over which he 
presides, On these large pages are printed 
the great hymns of the Christian ages; and 
opposite each one are notes prepared by the 
editor, furnishing information, historic, 
poetic, and biographical. This offering of 
combined affection and scholarship is a strik- 
ing testimony to the Sunday-school cause. 
Mr. Thayer believes that religion is impor- 
tant, that it should be early considered, that 
the Sunday-school is a good place for the 
nurture of religious traits, and that nothing 
is alien to the welfare of the Sunday-school 
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which concerns life, character, and destiny. 
We congratulate Rev. Mr. F, L. Phalen, the 
Minister, Mr. Thayer, the superintendent, 
scholars, and teachers, on this significant act. 
The collection is valuable, its uses will be 
helpful, and the memory of the motives back 
of the act will always be bright and fragrant. 


‘*A Book of Song and Service,’’ published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, is 
now entering the twenty-first edition, which 
means twenty-one thousand copies. Although 
so many have been sold, yet this makes the 
third edition since September. Owing to 
the increase of cost of paper and other mate- 
rials, the price of the book js necessarily 
raised. It has been offered heretofore for $4 
adozen. The cost hereafter will be $5 a 
dozen; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Easter number of Avery Other Sunday 
proved very popular. In response to the offer 
made through this column, quite a number of 
Sunday-schools applied for free copies; and 
about a thousand were given away to places 
all over the country. Another attractive 
number of Zvery Other Sunday is the one 
bearing date of April 22, in which there is 
a fine engraving of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and a descriptive article; also the 
last in the series of ‘‘Famous Heads of 
Jesus’’ (seven in all), this one being by 


Heck. There is also the usual variety of 


stories and poems. 


The Channing Hall ‘'Talks’’ will be re- 
sumed Saturday, April 27, 2.30 P.M. Mr. 
Pulsford will take for his subject ‘‘The Last 
Supper.’’ This has always been one of the 
most interesting and fruitful themes for those 
who study the first sources of the Christian 
records. There is a grouping in that historic 
chamber of tendencies, character, and prophe- 
cies, represented in Jesus and his disciples, 
which may well hold the attention of all who 
desire to know the truth. There will be but 
a few more of these fine opportunities: the 
lectures will speedily have an end. The cul- 
mination of the life of Jesus reveals darken- 
ing shadows, in which, however, flashes the 
stronger light of his faith in God and devo- 
tion to man. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Channing Conference: The sixty-eighth 
session will be held April 24 and 25, with 
the First Congregational Society of Taunton, 
Mass., Alfred Rodman Hussey, minister. 
Tuesday evening, April 24: 8, conference 
sermon, by Rev. Charles T, Billings, Lowell, 
Mass. Wednesday, April 25: 9.15, devo- 
tional service, conducted by Rev. John L_ 
Robinson; 10, annual business meeting; 
10.30, address, ‘‘The Martyr Age of Hunga- 
tian Unitarianism,’’ by John Fretwell, Esq. ; 
11, address, ‘‘Unitarianism in England and 
Germany,’’ “by Rev. Charles W. Wendte; 
11.30, address, ‘‘Unitarianism in Hungary 
To day,’’ by Rev. W. H. Lyon; 12, address, 
‘‘Unitarianism in America,’’ by Rev. Samuel 
A, Eliot, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association; 1, collation; 2, business ses- 
sion; 2.20, address, ‘‘Methods of Sunday- 
school Work,’’ by Mr. William C. Bates, 
superintendent of public schools in Fall 
River; 2.45. reports from Sunday-schools in 
the conference. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel : Wednesday noon 
service, April 25, will be conducted by Rev. 
C. R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, April 23, 10.30 
A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. B. R Bulkeley 
will preside. Rev. John A. Savage will give 
the address on ‘‘Life and Labor in the Uni- 
tarian Ministry.’’ The public invited. 
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All Souls’ (Roxbury), Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist: A specially interesting feature of 
Easter was the announcement made by the 
minister that the effort to free the church 
from its mortgage debt, left over from the 
building of the church, had been successful. 
The large share of the whole amount wag 


Business Notices. 


Two Kinds of Economy.—The one direction in 
which most women are uneconomical is in the purchase 
of a refrigerator. The first cost of a refrigerator is as 
nothing compared to the operating cost. In other words, 
the waste of ice is from ten to twenty times as serious as 
the slight extra cost in the beginning for a scientific refrig- 
erator. We urge our readers to turn to the article en- 
titled ‘Ice Waste’’ in our advertising columns this week 
over the signature of the Paine Furniture Company. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wice 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


THE address of Rey. Lyman Clark is Ayer, 


Mass. ” 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y: 


THE address of Rey. Wm. H. Savary is 
Savaryville, Groveland, Mass., or care of Edward Hosmer 
Savary, Esq., 40 State Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Charlestown, N.H., roth inst., by Rev. T. D. How- 
ard, Floyd N. Rugg, of Acworth, and Florence R. Lamb, 
of Charlestown, 


Deaths. 


In Brookfield, roth inst., Alvin Hyde, Esq., aged 7o yrs. 
II mos. 25 days. 

Mr. Hyde was one of the most prominent business men 
in Brookfield and one of the most reliable. His life record 
may be summed up thus: honest in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord and his fellow-men. w. 

In Walpole, 12th inst., Louisa Fuller, wife of Addison 
Page, aged s9 years. 

The First Parish, the Alliance, friends, and neighbors 
mourn the sudden removal of one faithful in all the tasks 
and responsibilities of life. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


oy eae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. T¢lephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be le our patrons for its use. 


A North German kindergarten and primary 

teacher wishes to form classes for young children 
for summer and autumn. Back Bay references. Terms 
moderate, Address “M. W.,’ care Christian Register. 


A POSITION WANTED —By young American 

woman as companion or mother’s helper. Excel- 
lent references. Address “H. L.,” 23 Quint Avenug, 
ALLsTon, Mass. 
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this church has not been confined to the vil- 
lage of Farmington or to the congregation 
that has worshipped here. It has been felt 
throughout a large part of Franklin County. 
The Unitarian gospel has been preached in 
fourteen places, to nearly twelve hundred 
people, most of whom heard the message of 
liberal religion for the first time. In addi- 
tion to preaching services, a considerable 
Post-office Mission has been opened up. 
Several thousand tracts and papers have been 
distributed, both through the mail and from 
the table in the church’ vestibule. Village 
or district libraries have been organized in 
three places, and a large number of books 
and magazines have been sent to five other 
places. A most encouraging feature of our 
work is its relation to the Normal School 
pupils, who, in growing numbers, have at- 
tended our Sunday services and Sunday- 
schoo]. Several of these young men and 
women, who came here with doubts and per- 
plexities, not knowing where they belonged 
religiously, have gone out to their work of 
teaching with clear and decided convictions, 
ready to give a reason for the faith and hope 
that is in them. Altogether, those have been 
five happy years,—years of growth and bless- 
ing for which both minister and people have 
every reason to ‘thank God and take cour- 
age. 999 


New York.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
a guest of the New York Unitarian Club 
at their meeting to be held at the Hotel St. 
Denis on Wednesday evening, April 18. Mrs. 
Howe’s subject was ‘‘Liberal Christian 
Thought: Its Progress and Results.’’ 


pledged on the three-year plan, and what re- 
mained unpledged was guaranteed by a num- 
ber of men in the church. This is a cause 
for rejoicing in the church, and is considered 
a fitting celebration of the tenth year in the 
new building. 


Third Religious Society, Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott: At the Easter service the minister, in 
the subject of his sermon, ‘‘Bringing in a 
Better Hope in Immortality,’’ was inspir- 
ingly supported by organ, orchestra, and 
double quartette; and the whole service, in- 
cluding the congregational hymn-singing, 
seemed to express a joyous faith in the great 
Easter hope. The church was never more 
beautifully, profusely, or artistically deco- 
rated. As a part of the morning service, six 
young people were admitted to the fellowship 
of the church, enrolling their names and re- 
ceiving the hand of fellowship from the pas- 

_ tor, the whole congregation rising and uniting 
in the closing prayer. 


The Easter services of all the Boston Uni- 
tarian churches were as largely attended as 
the capacity of the churches made possible. 
The perfect weather enabled the floral deco- 
rations to be carried out to the fullest perfec- 
tion, and the tendency seemed to be at all 
the services in the direction of richer musical 
accompaniment. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
preached at the South Congregational. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, the 
minister, Rev. John McDowell, will conduct 
the service and preach. Subject, ‘‘Doing 
Valiantly through God.’’ Seats free, all in- 
vited. On Friday evening, at eight, Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, principal of the Agassiz 
School, Cambridge, will lecture on ‘‘ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. ’’ 


Chicago, Ill.—At Unity Church the great- 
est feeling of encouragement is prevalent 
under the inspiring activity of the new min- 
ister, Rev. Albert Lazenby. The Calendar 
announces a class under Mr. Lazenby for the 
discussion of ‘‘The Grounds and Truths of 
our Unitarian Faith.’’ The class will meet 
from four till five in the church parlor, and 
will be continued during April. At the re- 
quest of the Alliance, Mr. Lazenby will give 
a series of Scotch readings from the writings 
of Ian Maclaren and James M. Barrie on 
Thursday evening, April 19. The readings 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish: On Sun- 
day, April 8, the pastor, Rev. W. F. Skerrye, 
gave the first of a series of Sunday evening 
addresses on ‘‘How I became a Unitarian.’’ 
The subject attracted much attention; and 
the series has been a good thing for the pro- 
motion of liberal Christian thought in the 
community, and for the help and support of 
those who may be finding the old paths im- 
passable, and yet dread the new. The last 
two meetings of the Unitarian Club have 
been among the best of the season. The next 
meeting will be in the form of a mutual 
congratulation function, at which all will eat 
ice-cream and cake, listen to some good 
music, and go home full of enthusiasm for 
next winter. The Easter sale was successful, 
well attended, and much enjoyed by all. 
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New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting was held on 
Friday, April 6, at Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
with an attendance of about one hundred and 
seventy-five, the president, Mrs. A. Wendell 
Jackson, in the chair. The secretary read 
the minutes of the last meeting. Three new 
members were announced. The treasurer’s 
report was read, and $159 reported in the 
treasury. In her religious news report, Mrs. 
Hooper spoke of activity everywhere, and 
urged all present to attend the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston in May and the Middle 
States Conference at Erie in June. Mrs. 
Davis announced new Alliance Branches in 
Burlington and Montpelier, Vt., and Pueblo, 
Col. Mrs. Goater read the philanthropic 
news report, which had been sent in by Mrs. 
Becker. ; 

The subject of the day, ‘‘Progress in 
Painting and Architecture in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ was then introduced by the presi- 
dent, who said that the ethical significance 
of art would be mainly considered. Miss 
Louise Both-Hendrickson spoke on ‘‘Paint- 
ing in the Nineteenth Century.’’ She gave 
a résumé of the changes that have taken place 
in the last one hundred years, considering 
France and England in particular. The 
speaker traced the development of French art 
from the easy, loose treatment of the painters 
at the close of the last century—such as 
Greuze and Boucher, who painted ‘‘not things 
seen, but things put together’’—to the time 
of the empire, when the art schools were re- 
established and the salons thrown open to 
every one. Ingres, who made portraits won- 
derfully true, Delacroix, whose paintings re- 
flected the disturbances that had awakened in 
the minds of people, were mentioned; and 
then the speaker passed on to landscape de- 
velopment in England, and showed how study 
was now Carried on entirely out of doors. 
Constable, who influenced even France; Tur- 
ner, the close observer, ‘‘the whole-hearted 
representer of things seen’’; the Pre-Raphae)- 
ites, Millais and Holman Hunt; and, in 
France, Corot, Millet, Diaz, and Rousseau, 
—were mentioned and characterized. 

Miss Eleanor C. Bannister followed with 
a paper on ‘‘Painting in America.’’ Miss 
Bannister enlarged upon three characteristic 
features of American painting: (1) the de- 
velopment of historical and portrait paint- 
ing; (2) the rise of landscape painting; and 


commence at eight o’clock, and will be inter- 
spersed with selections of Scotch music, the 


proceeds to be devoted to the funds of the ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Western Conference and Lithia Springs. oe 
Pittsburgh. 
Concord, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. DAVIS.CHAMBEES 
Loren B. Macdonald: The old historic First PAHNESTOCK 
Parish Church was most unfortunately com- pea een 
pletely burned on Thursday, April 12. The ——— } cincinnat 
interior had been repainted, and every prepa- 
ration made for commemorative exercises at STERarIy 
Easter, with special services on Patriots’ BRADLEY 
Day. BROOKLYN | vork. 
Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. SEWETE 
Leon A. Harvey: Rev. Bipin Chandra Pal of ULSTER 
India gave the fourth lecture in the Unitarian UNION 
lecture course, April 11. His subject was SOUTHERN 
‘Hindu and Christian Theism.’’ He de- oe } caicago. 
lighted his audience by the clear and forcible 
presentation of his difficult but interesting vue: 
theme. We are anticipating much help and MIBSOUBE {oc cuts 
inspiration from the meeting of the Middle RED SEAL ; 
_ States Conference, to be held here June 4 and SOUTHERN 
. At that time our new church is to be ; 
dedicated. ae roldelona 
Farmington, Me.—Easter Sunday was the RALEM Ces 
fifth anniversary of the reorganization of the Faye Salem, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, and of the settlement Buffalo. 
of the present minister, Rev. W. H. Ramsay. BENTUOEY ©. icville. 


Speaking of the missionary work of ‘the 
church, Mr. Ramsay said: ‘‘The influence of 


(3) the rise of mural painting. Miss Bannis- 


HAT is the value of a guarantee 


that a paint will last if at the end 


of the time it must be burned or 
scraped off before you can repaint. 

The only paint that presents a perfect 
surface after long exposure, without special 
preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 


a practical painter to apply it and the re- 


\ 
sult will please you. 
For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’? forwarded upon application. | 


National Lead Co, 100 William Street, New York. 
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ter showed how difficult it had been for art to | Apr. =i 


develop in America, owing to the influence of 
the Puritan spirit and the hardships of the 
early settlers, and thought it wonderful that 
we have developed as we have. 

Mrs. William I. Nichols spoke on ‘‘Some 
Phases of Architecture.’’ She pointed out 
that ‘the Church, if it means anything, must 
show it in its walls,’’ and gave a description 
of the type of church of 1800, saying that 
there was no gain between that type and its 
successor. ‘‘Architecture is the living ex- 
pression of ideals,’’ continued Mrs. Nichols, 
and described houses in New England and 
the South, as exemplifying characteristics of 
the people, showed how the modern stee] 
construction makes itself felt, and that this 
is the period of stone fortresses. The writer 
thought that the public school buildings were 
improving, but that the ‘‘ethics of the high 
office buildings, apartments, and hotels, seem 
doubtful.’’ Mrs. Nichols concluded with an 
earnest appeal to the new-century architect 
“to modify the contrast between rich and 
poor,’’ and to have the purest ideals of life 
and art. 

Rev. Mr. Wilson, pastor of Unity Church, 
made a few closing remarks. After the sing- 
ing of a hymn the meeting adjourned, and 
the usual social hour was spent at luncheon. 
Harriet S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
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FRANCIS H. LINCOLN, Zyeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Kindergarten for the Blind. 


Mr. Edward Jackson, treasurer for the 
Kindergarten for the Blind of Boston, reports 
additional contributions to the endowment 
fund of $4,040.40. We have not space for 
the list of contributors, because our columns 
are overcrowded with similar details concern- 
ing the special work we are set to do. In 
a way, the Boston institutions for the benefit 
of the blind are of interest to the whole 
country, because in them some of the great 
lessons have been learned and practised which 
have done so much to relieve the blind 
throughout the world from the effects of their 
physical disability. 


Missions are being established for the con- 
version of Americans to the faith of Buddha 
The headquarters of the Buddhist mission- 
aries are in San Francisco. 
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“White Mountain” 


The Refrigerator that made 
New Hampshire tamous. 


Over half a million people using them. Pine 
or hardwood. Flues, Waste Pipe, Ice 


Chamber, Grate and Sliding Shelves, all 
removable, for cleansing. 


No Foul Air. No 
Poisonous Gases. 
Duplex Circulation. 
Germ Proof. Per- 
fectly Odorless. 
No Dampness. 


Manufactured 

exclusively by 
Maine 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
NASHUA, N. i. 


E Sold in Every City 
and Town. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery, 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. De fe Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 


a What ca can we know about God ? 
. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
= God a very Present ae 
. Giving, as related to Having and ae 
3 ae. Joy in Harvest. (By Rey. Robert Co 


9. Who: ‘are Christians? 
10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South LA de America in the 
ippines, and both 


Phili for Mankind, 
Tl. The Blessed Christmas. 
12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
13. paterees, on the Mystery of Another 


14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of F: 

16. “Antipas.” (By Ree Mobert Collyer.) 

17%. Patience. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Rersens from the Life of Abraham 


coln. 
19. The Kina of Salvation which the World 


N Se 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 
. 21. James bash pena (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 
22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 

America. 

24. The Saints. 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 
26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 
27%. Immortality. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


Young Lady: ‘‘What is the name of this 
wheel?’’ Bicycle Clerk: ‘‘‘That’s a Belvi- 
dere.’’ Young lady (after a stony glare) : 
‘¢Can you recommend the Belva?’’ 


‘*Making any money these days?’’ asked 
Hicks of the mill-owner. ‘‘Hardly any,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘We are beginning to realize 
the truth of the old saying that it takes ten 
mills to make a cent.’’ 


An English paper gives a fine double- 
barrelled definition of a ‘‘bull.’’ An Irish- 
man, upon being asked by an American, 
‘¢What is an Irish bull, anyway?’’ replied: 
‘*Well, it’s like this. Supposing there were 
thirteen cows lying down in a field, and one 
of them was standing up: that would be a 
“bulle?2? 


‘¢What’s the matter?’’ asked the stage- 
manager, who noticed that something was 
going wrong toward the end of ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 
“Tt’s the first grave-digger,’’ whispered 
Horatio. ‘‘He says that, unless you give 
him the price of a good meal, he’ll eat the 
loaf of bread they’re using for ‘Yorick’s 
skull.’ ’’—Quzgs. 


‘¢Algernon is very interesting,’’ said the 
stockbroker’s daughter. ‘‘What does he talk 
about?’’ inquired her father. ‘‘Why, he’s 


ever so well posted in Shakespearian quota- 
tions.’’ ‘‘Young woman,’’ said the finan- 
cier, sternly, ‘‘don’t you let him make sport 
of your ignorance. There ain’t no such stock 
on the market. ’’— Zid- Bits. 


**Some time ago the Postmaster-General, 
when passing through Hereford, visited,’’ 
says the Catholic Times, ‘‘a certain school. 
The children were told, ‘Be sure and say, 
**Vour Grace.’’’ The Duke of Norfolk in- 
spected the school, and asked a simple ques- 
tion of one of the smaller boys. The boy 
folded his hands, and said, ‘For what we are 
about to receive, may the—the—the duke 
make us truly thankful!’ The duke made 
him very thankful.’’ 


Once on a time, when the ‘‘Rebs’’ were 
marching on Gettysburg, they passed a house 
close to the road. . On the porch stood a child 
and her mother. A tiny terrier, safe behind 
the paling-fence, barked furiously at the sol- 
diers. Beaver was the name of that loyal 
dog. Beaver refused to behave himself. 
Then at last came Gen. L., and rode on the 
sidewalk. At this liberty the small dog ran 
to and fro, and barked yet more angrily. 
Upon this the general heard the chi’+_cry out 
in alarm: ‘‘O mamma, mamma! (4, “*. let 
Beav bite the army!’’— Century. * Bin : 

When the ‘‘spencer’’ came in fashion, tu“ 
first specimens attracted attention, because it 
was shorter than the coat over which it was 
worn. Seeing Prof. Follen crossing the yard 
at Harvard College, with a new spencer, Dr. 
Popkins cried out, ‘‘Say, Follen, isn’t that 
a pretty short coat?’’ to which Prof. Follen 
replied, ‘‘Yes, but it will be long enough 
before I get another.’’ Dr. Popkins went 
home, chuckling, to his sister Elizabeth, to 
whom he said, ‘‘ Prof. Follen made a good 
joke just now,’’ and then reported the dia- 


logue thus: ‘‘ ‘Isn’t that a pretty short coat?’ 
‘Yes, but it will be a long time before I get 
another.’ ’’ Elizabeth replied, ‘‘But that 


doesn’t seem funny to me.’’ Dr. Popkins 
replied slowly and thoughtfully, ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem funny to me now, but it did when he 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec, 31, (t8agsecbalsacces sevkiccts sone 544,428.63 
LIABILTHES eee he eee 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


aie ; 
: TRUE S TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational. 
HOWARD SEMINARY $Oun@ Smet 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara~ 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and_ Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
“1 Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


2b <cr CHILL) SCHOOL 
aioe 


Pr FOR 
cc fy O nate MASS. 


GIRLS 


Established in 1. “V/Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA ‘F. FOSTE 
Miss CAROLINE R, 


Ra ARK, } Principals. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
pis began Hib pet September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, anes Business. Attention to char- 
igre a For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS .. 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


ROvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


“ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
ST. 
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BAKING. 
PowDER 


GEO. H. ELLIS © 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. ; 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 
LAW WORK 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


Mercantile and > 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 


BOSTON. 


